




































































































































































0 and Music 99 
\CE WATERS, 

3 BBROADWArY. 

ERT & CO’S celebrated Pianos, with 
‘The beautifully modcteied wage to be 
4s, whish render them and the 


to all cli. 


. are the owners of this much.- mired 
to the Pianos the beautifel” com of 
iy the. pablie ‘with alia wract, te 
e 
STs an Pianos, at 
H's eclebeated M 
celebrated Melodeons 

he harmony as ry And 
common,—the only Melodeons so tuned 
oy the best, in corroboration of which 

eto York Musical Review, of October, 


Guitars. 
ed Guitars, and all kinds of Musical In. 


ONES AND MUSIC, 

st Published. 

. Buckley. (Sung by Bu " 
yplause.) 25c. ao a eee ee 
y Thomas Baker. 25¢. 

3. Woodbury. Words by J. R. Orton. 


OUR TIME: A Caricature tasia 
, the celebrated composer. as , 
Yj or, Hot-Corn, (Quick step.) By 4. 


ular Songs of the Day, 

S$ OF LITTLE KATY. 

vinson. 38o. By HL. Waters 
E MOONLIGHT BEAMS. By J. RB. 


r National ~~ 3 


By A. Sed; 
‘S. Music by -! Brick. |e. 


‘ omas Baker, words by 
Music by do. Words do. 25¢. 

S LAMENT. Music do. Words do. Bo 
\RIAN POLKA. By Thomas Baker, 


FORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway 
> T. Giloert & Oo.’s Pianos; 8. D’ & H 
us; Martin’s Guitars, and second-hand 


ains. School Teachers and Trade sup- 
8. Ke” Music sent to an rt of the 
stage free. If less than a "s worth 
stamps. 2AT-62¢ , 





IN PIANO-FORTES. 
& CO., of Boston, the celebrated mann. 


n0-Fortes, with and withou: 
in order the better to a 6 Coleman’ 


roadway, to keep 
with and without 


5 Ly 
Iberts Boudoke Plasoe tor tall 





PIANO-FORTES 

RIOR FINISH AND TONE.—The under. 
pectfully inform those in want of PIANOS, 
ntly pein ont have now on ha 
,116 THIRD AVENUE, an assortment of 
uments, in large size, plain and carved 
octaves, made in the very best manner 


tate to those wishing a very superior instru- 
ANO-FORTES one, ally sant can cannot 
yin the market for beauty and fullness of 
id durability of workmanship, and long 


| Instruments of the same quality at lower 

y+ ee 

re are in’ 0 re . 

0 .ry promptly attended to. ches 

| & F. HAINES, 114 Third Avenu 
Corner of Fourteenth-street, .¥. 


UM PIANO-FORTES. 


& TRUSLOW, £05 BROADWAY, NEW 
ing the ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, would 
» attention of those about to 
of 64 to 7} octave PIANOS, which they be 
lied, either in tone, finish, quality of ma- 
ship. Medals have been awarded by the 
to their instruments five years in succes- 
tly purchased the entire of the late 
WARIUNER, (formerly Dubois & Stodart 
'Sorty years as Piano makers,) they w 
nce of the favors of their friends and cus- 
rtainty of giving equal satisfaction. 
z for the southern market the DOUBLE 
ANOS, in detached cases .peculiarly adapt- 
225.eowly 








>|ANO-FORTES, 


WAY.—HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S (Boa- 
i instruments, with and without the much- 
i. W. LADD & CO.’S well-known Pianos, 
of new and second hand Pianos, of various 
ow prices. Pianos to Let. 

LINCOLN & THOMPSON. 





ATENT IMPROVED MELODEONS 
LED BY C. PELOUBET, BLOOMFIELD 
1s wishing to purchase either at wholesale or 
o i ese i 

‘sale of Chickering’s Piano-Fortes, No. 206 
York. 228-tf 











N, RICHARDSON & CO, 
ROADWAY, New York, 
3 Blackatone-etreet, Boston. 
TVG AND VENTILATING 
W4REHOUSES. 
RLD’S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, 
proved and patented, is adapted to ali clarses 
ste buildings. 
en subjected for the past five years to the 
sal tests, this Furnace is now most favorably 
sively used throughout the United States 
oenesses advantages worthy the attention of 
first class Ventilating Furnace,—is a pow- 
urable, not liable to repairs, economical in 
qually adapted for Anthracite, Bituminous 
lis particularly approved for the quality of 
xined—special provision being made for the 
amount of moderately warmed pure air, en- 
» effect of contact with red hot iron. 
fan IMPROVED PORTABLE FURNACE, 
ng of the kind ever before offered,—simple 
, compact in form, efficient in operation, and 
Being entirely of cast iron, ( i> lined 
tone,) is perfectly durable, and not liable to 
“8 and smoke, which has ever been the ob- 
portable furnaces. 
a CLARK’S VENTILATING SCHOOL 
larly ded to the attention of school 
others in want of apparatus for thoroughly 
ning and ventilating school rooms and halls. 
-ATiNT VENTILATORS of all sizes, and 
stus in every variety. A complete assort- 
onsed, Pinted, and Enameled Registers, and 
of THE METROPOLITAN COOKING 
nd gupestor article, toning & the madera 
mbining beauty, utility, di ility and econ- 
efficiency in operation. 


warranted. 
£ MIRROR MARBLE AND NEW YORK 
N MANTELS, and other wares. 
arties having our *p tus in use in all parts 
with explicit direc fons for eotting | = 8 
ormation neceasary for properly w 
cand private buildings, may be pratultously 
ication at either of our warehoures. 246-26t 


.ON MANTELS, &c. y 
TTEE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

ed to SILAS C. HERRING a Gold Medal for 
ens of Marbleized Jron exhibited at the late — 


mns, Table-Tops, &o. &o., in imitation of a 
of the choicest marbles, are now ss 
he SALAMANDER MARBLE OMPANY, ef, 
ing Department of which is cuperiaots by 
the system, = F. = ra LLIAMS. — 
ion possesses advantages in being cheaper 

an marble, and in resisting the action of acids 


y of styles and designs are to be found a 
ompany 818 BROADWAY, New York; 80! 
iders, and the public generally, are invited to | 
e them. 

y also be ween and orders received at the Sele, 
pot, 136, 187, and 189 WATER-STREET, 60 
‘TREET, Brooklyn. 18 
munications may be addressed to JOHN KUS- 
ice as above. B3-tf 


LLS! BELLS! BELLS! 

SHES, FACTORIES, STEAMBOATS, School — 

antationa, Locomotives and Hose Carriages. — 
TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 

tors are now to east Bells from 20 to | 

ch are warranted not only equal but superior 1* — 

e, prolongation of sound, and durability, to — 

Europe or this country. They attach a suitable 

cast iron frame and wheel, with an improved | 

g, complete in all the Y 

ishing to 

ore purchasing. All sizes from 20 to 8,000 

yon hand at the Foundry, and at the Agency 

et, New York. 


sssed to the subscribers, Troy, Rensselaer cous 

neet with prompt attention. 

a8 e Mg HITCHCOUE., 
. Sworvs lo., 40 etree’ pee o* 

\Montreal,0.W. SBA 























ENT MIRROR MANTELS. 


er Would call the attention of builders and oth 
ed, to a new and beantifal style of MANTBLS 
fe in lustre and finish, while the price is #0 mo 
ke it an object archasers. 

YURNACES ut 5 in churches and other pub 
wellings, &c. most a) manner. 
n’s system of ventilation, in in _— } 
ing, ensuring at all times a wholesome air. a 
tention paid to the ventilation of water craft, pe 

1, as used by some of the finest steamers 


ocean. 
GEORGE WALERE, 80} Tcear ee ’ 
a, 


-ARMS AND BUILDING LOTS. 
fine Fi 
















































































at from $20 to pos 
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600 shares. consisting 
r share, securiDg 0 
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SEWING MACHINES: 
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B Square, Boston, | 

42 South Pourth-street, Philedelpbis 


BASKET WILLOWS. ‘ 
SORLDER bas imported and tested me more testi 
faitx Purpurea” for fine work, and Salis 
aved Triandria), and 
bly adapted to 









R & CO. 
 nreet, New York: 
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C. W. GRANT, ty. 
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GEORGE JARDINE, 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALJOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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iHE iNDEPENDENT. 


Conducted by Pastors of Congrogational Churches, 


Office 10 Spruce-strect, between Willem and 
Nassau. 


TLARMS--IN ADVANCE, 
$2 PAR ANNUM BY MAIL—$2 50 BY CARRIER. 
Im (LL CAGES, PIVTY ORNTA PER AXNUM WILL BE 4DDEP, 
PAYMSMT RS OBLAYSD THEZR MONTES. . 
siera or others who procure four oew subscribers shall 


bave (heir own paper ereiia tot one year. 
wht : - . fail 
NO CAPER cao be diesontiuuea without the pryment of al 
arcos? ept at the discretion of the Publisber. 













w.o wish their papers discontinued, must pay all 





ad notify the Publisher at or before the expiration of 
,be aces, if Shey enter upon anew year, they will be 
haviow Locoui eabseribers for the year, and will 


accordingly. 


price is the same to clergymen ss to laymen. ; 
teltora end commanicatioas, to insure attention, must be 
and aditaseed (if fer the Editora) to “ Edttore of 
tent. V0 Spruce-street, New York.” If on busi- 


Pahiisher of The Ivdependent, 10 Spruce-strest. 
ISEMENTS one dollar per square for the first 
niy-tivecenta foreach subsequent insertion. 
a space equal to sixteen lines of Nonpareil. 
tivementa to be paid for invariably in advance. 
: hos who advertice largely 

eata froin the country must always be accompa- 
cosh. ae we caunet be put to the trouble of open- 
for ein gie advertisements 

, ot aader, to be e¢ arged as half a square. 


yade te 





Liabilities of those who take Pertodicaln 
tanv persion to whom & Periodical! is sent 
tit, if ing 


She lawa declare tha 
marible for payme receives the paper, or makes 
vseribed for it, or has ordered 
ve i ch a case is not to take the 
i frov Via OMe oF pers ith whom the paper is left, but 
vtity the Pablisher that be does not man for it 
papers ace Seat to @& post-off e. atore or tavern, or othe 
piace of ieposit, and are not taken = ¢ the person to whore they 
the tester, store, or taveru-keoper, &., is respon- 



















payment until he retaros the paper, or gives po- 


y 
a) ublisber that thee are lying dead in the office. 
e soodothooe wikhing te stop ® paper or change 168 
shon'a be very particular to give the name of the 


ofiea to which it bad previously boen seut; ciuerwine 1b 
t be attended t» 


DiTONE RACES UB TH CHUKCH. 

I dsem the following remarks, Meesrs. Editors, 
worthy of earnest attention from the Church #8 
a bedy, bat espeially from her ministers. They 
touc som> very sore spote, ard may scem too 


s.yere; but eoming from one of the most consct- 
entious an! pare minded Jaymen I have ever 


knows, ® man emincstly distinguished by his 
talen:s, his eander aad Christian worth, T think 
them entitle to the mo-t serions consideration 
of all who have ns heart the vital interests of 
Christianity. 

The leticr from which the foliowing extracts 
are given was intended solely for my own cye. 
Ina brief busiavss note, | had ineidentally yet 
earnestly reqacsted my friend, as being peculi- 
avy qualifid for such a service, to enlighten 
the Curictian commanity on their deficiencies ia 
their applications of Christianity to the various 
SOCIAL RELATIONS OF MANKIND, to which request 
the fullowing is & port of bis reply, addressed, | 
may acd, to a cer g¢emen who bas seldom if ever 
gone to any extremes ot reform, but has had his 
fall share in the Inbor end cdium of op posing 
radicslism4. MELANCTHON. 


You and I think much alike about the delin- 
quencies of the Church. After your carnest 
exhortation to me to write on the subject, you 
willsmile when [ tell you that last summer I 
wrote a traci under the title of “ The Periious 
Position of the American Church,” showing that 
the disregaid evinced by the Church to the 
great practical presep's of Gospel morelity, and 
ita shameful subservicney to pcpolar opinions 
and poptlar interests, wire slienating tho pious, 
confirmicg the doubts cf tke ske piicul, and giv- 
ing amighy impulse te infidelity. After finish- 
ing ty trac’, i steed uf seuding it to the press, 
| throw it aside, seying to myeell, “Cui bono? | 
shall bring « diam on my wlf, and do no good.” 
ltappears tome that, Considering our privi- 
leges, opportunities and advantages, We are an 
excredingly wiexed porple, and that our great 
material prospcrity is only hastening our down- 
ward course, and ripening us for punishment. 
The corruption of the Church is the most fearfal 
sign of the times, for it is leavening and poison- 
ing tho whole lamp. [ know, and thank Ged, 
that wo have in the Church angels in bethan 
foreay hat Talso huuw ww my grief that we have 
many men ia the ministry who are fulse tcach 
ors, and with whom the salvation of eoulsis to all 
appearance a very subordinate otject of pursuit. 
Mang of the clergy have acted as the tools of poli- 
ticians. The Church inthis country, taken asa 
whole, is the mighty buttress of war and slavery ; 
and, if i¢ is not also of the rum traflic, it is be- 
cause the latter is ceasing to be popular and 
gente]. T remember when a bishop of cy own 
church proclsimed to the public under his own 
signature, that the triumph of temperance soci- 
eties would be the triumph of infidelity! He 
wou'd not say so now; but slavery is still popu- 
lar, ard he is now its avowed champion. 
The clergy, as the aposiles before them, are 
men of jike passions with others Many of 
them ta®™ orders fora living, and quit preaching 
when they can follow a more lucrative trade 
As a general rule they ara dependent for the 
comforts of life on their rich parivbioners, and 
of course ara unwildog to offend them. It is 
understood that a minister is at full liberty to 
preach morality in the abstract, but it is none of 
his busiress to apply Gospel principles to the 
ordinary affairs of life, when such spplication 
would interf-re with the political or pecuniary 
iuterests of his hearers, or with their prejudices 
or pleasures. He may enforce the general duty 
of justice, bat not in relation to the trentment 
of colored men. He may tel! ua that God is love, 
and that we onght to love all men; bat he may 
not denounce the war spirit ag contrary to the 
laws of love, nor may he condemn a profession 
which consists in human slaughter, ‘I hus men 
lis‘en to e/stract traths with complacency, the 
preacher is praived for his eleqnenes and oriho- 
doxy, and great sins find a most comfortable 
lodging place in the very temple of God. 
In the mean while 2 process is going on to 
which the clergy and their rich patrons give lit- 
tle heed. The Bible is now so diffased that its 
principles are well known. Multitudes who are 
not themselves govirned by these principles, are 
nevertheless perfectly competent, and as ready as 
competent, to note the violation of these prin- 
ciples in tho practic? of professing Christians, 
When such men observe the clergy preach'ng to 
pleaso their rich patrons, eee them tupporting 
wer and slavery, and hear then sneering at the 
higher la, and denouncing as traitors and fan- 
aries men who fea. God rather than man, they 
are fain to look on such preachers of righteous. 
nessa aa little better than hypoerites. But the 
mischief does not stop here. It is seen that 
these secularized worldly clergy retain their 
Standing in the church. Henes Christians as a 
hody are held responsible for the weakness if not 
wickedness of their pastors. Now comes the 
eonviction that Christianity is a fraud, and that 
they who profess it ara no better than other 


nen, and that in fast the Church is a source of 


evilto mavkind. While this process is gener- 
ating infitelicy and the vices which accompany 


it, pious, warm hearted, benevolent mea, feeling 


that the Churchia a drag on the reforms con- 
nected with human happiness and virtue, little 


by little logo their reverence for it, discontinue 


their contributions for its support, and gradually 


desert its ordinances. Thus by depriving them- 


se've of the means of grace, they expore them- 


felves to tho temptations of the great enemy of 


souls, and insensibly fall into unbelief. 


There is now a good deai of infidelity among 
Abolitionists. T have watched its progress with 
painfal anxiety, and know whereof | affirm, that 
it had its origin in the Church. There is reason 
to fear that at the judgment day many a clerical 
skirt will bo found red with the blood of souls. 
It would take @ volume to prove and illustrate 
all my positions by Facts; and facte I have in 
melancholy abundance, but a letter is not the 


place for them. 


I know of no means of withdrawing the 


found in the weakness and depravity of our 
common nature, and in the great law of demand 
and supply. The chief men in a parish happen 
to be distillers and liquor merchants. The eal- 
ary of the minister cannot be raised without 
their aid. If he preaches temperance and tho 


starve. 
do good by preaching on other topics, and is 
therefore silent on the offensive ones. 
Webster gentlemen of Boston would not tolerate 
a minister who chould teach that slave-catching 
was an ungodly vocation. 
anxious for popularity and office, would find it 
inexpedient to countenance a pastor who should 
insist that the maintenance of national honor 
and the acquisition of territory are not justifiable 
motives fur massacreing our fellow men. Two 
clergymen have written to me that they were 
driven from their parishes, one for preaching 
against slavery, and the other fur refusing to 
give a pledge that he would not preach against 
it! 


cannot do their duty without incarring a species 
of martyrdom; bat alus! there are very mapy 
who volunteer to pander to thé prejudices of the 
community and the interests of their patrons. 


must be effected by the laity. For a long course 
of years 1 have observed that in almost every 
new measare fur the moral improvement of so- 
ciety, the clergy, instead of leading the laity, 


at large. 


niquity of the traffiz, he must go, or stay and 
He reasons with himself that he may 


So the 


Patriotic gentlemen, 


T can fee! for and pity such ef the clergy who 


In my opinion, any reform in the Church 


have been pushed forward by them. The dis 
senting clergy in Great Britain seem to me far 
more fearless than their American bretbren. 
Sce the glorious speech of Rev. Dr. MeMichael 
against the military prefession, at the late Edin- 
burgh Pesce Conference. Some time since, on 
one Sabbath one hundred sermons were preached 
in England against war. The American church 
inculeates great abstract truths, but in general 
they are applied only by pious laymen. 


Now what shall we eay to all this? Shall we 
brand it as the outpouring of a heart hostile to 
Christianity and her institutions? There is not 
in all the land a Letter friend tothe Church and 
her ministry than this very writer. These are 
not the invectives of an enemy, but the com- 
plaints of an honest, deeply-grieved friend. Nor 
is he alone in these views. ‘They are coming to 
be shared by large and still larger circles of 
Christians pot liable at all to the charge of fa- 
naticism, or any radicalism whatever. The 
leaven of dictruet, if not positive disgust, is 
spreading silently, yet with the certainty of a 
fatal success in ultimately breaking the hold of 
the Church and her ministry on the community 
I eay this far “ more in sorrow than in 
anger ;’ but it is vain, and still more foolish 
then vain, to shut our eyes to the prospect he- 
fors us. MELancruHon. 


a 


CHURCH TAXES IN PANAMA. 


Money, money, is the continual demand of the 
papal church everywhere. Now, although mo 
ney is needed to eustain any form of religions 
worehip—and to a certain extent it is proper and 
necessary for the ministers of any faith to seck 
a supply of worldly goods —yet it seems to me 
this may be carried much too far. For instance 
the papal church has so generally been more 
anxious about her dues than her duties, that 
her very name has become ao scandal among 
honest men. The branch of that church that 
is found in New Granada fally sustains the 
well-earned reputation of the mother in this 
respect. To show this, I need only say, that 
since the great charge of September lst, when 
ihe church became entirely independent of tbe 
state, entered into full possession of herself, and 
assumed the vare of her own support, her at- 
tention has been given almost entirely to one 
thing,—how to get money from the people. 
Now, the consequences of so great a change as 
that made by the new Constitution, raust be 
felt in almost all branches of the policy and 
praciice of the church; but the rulers and 
priests seem to be aware of this one thing only, 
that their means of support are in danger. So 
from two months before the Ist of Sept. till now 
—twomonths after nearly,—thero have appeared 
in the public printe frequent communications 
petitions, decrees, &c., relating to church inter- 
ests, but not one, [ think, has had for its theme 
anything bat this—the way to get money. Ev- 
erything else seems forgotten in the anxiety to 
know ‘“ What shall we eat?” 
Your readers are aware, from my former let- 
ters, that the church is now lefs without the 
right to enforce any contributions from the peo- 
ple. ‘the peeple may give what they please, or 
nothing, ic they please, and the church has only 
moral power to use in collecting fands. In this 
state of affairs the spiritual rulers yery nata 
rally fear that some, and perbaps many of the 
people, will use their liberty, and refuse to give 
for their support. They are well aware that 
Jove for the church is too faint a feeling in the 
miuds of most of the wealthy men to be relied 
on, and they have therefora set thems:lyes at 
work devicing how they can moke most uve of 
the other mo.ive—fear. They know that few 
will care to subject themsclyes to pains avd 
penatties of the church without a pretty sir: 
motive, and on this knowledg> they act. The 
church in Penama has permanent funds svffi 
cient to keep her alive, but not enough to feed 
her well, and she has resolved that there shall 
he no diminution cf contributions, but rather 
an increase. The work of gathering funds is to 
be prosecuted more systematically than before, 
and every “ Catholic,” on penalty of losing that 
magic name, and being cast out of “the bosom 
of the Church,” is required to pay—not what he 
did before, for there has been a great deal of 
cheating in time past,—but what the “rules of 
the Church require,” and particularly the “ fifth 
rule,” which seems to relate to tithes and first 
fruits. So, though no contributions can be en- 
forced, tho priests are resvived that they ehall 
bo paid to the fall “as when there was straw.” 
They eay in effect to the people, “ You cannot 
do without onr services, and for those services 
we skall charge our own price.” Acting on 
this principle, the priest who acts a3 bishop o! 
the diocese, a few days before the doomed 
change, issued a tax-list, or list of prices, at 
which in fature all church services shall b2 per- 
formed. Some of these are not excessive, and 
othere, in the circumstances, are 80. 

The list commences with prices of official ti- 
tles and privileges :—“ For every title of Curate, 
Treasurer of Worship, Chief Saczistan, &e. &e , 
of the greater seal, twelve dollars and one-half,” 
(eight dime dollara.) “ For every title, &c. &e., 


ferent grades in the same offices. 


wills, &¢. 


dollars,” to another “two dollars.” 
all the taxes relating to marriage. 





Church from its present corruption. Ite cause is 


pensation, fourteen. Now this sum is light 
enough on the rich, but for many of the poor it 
is impossible to pay it; and this proves the 
truth of what I asserted in a former letter, that 
the church is guilty of forcing the mass of these 
people to live in adultery. They would be glad 
to marry, for all deem it more honorable, but 


families here, living comfortably enough in their 


of the minor seal, six dollars and one-half.” The 
greater and lesser seals seem to distinguish dif- 
Chaplains of 
country parishes and of private families have 
their titles at the last named price. The re- 
maining taxes under this head are pretty rea- 
sonable ones, for various judicial duties, in con- 
nection with church courts, the Fanctioning of 

Then comes the head of “parish 
dues.” The parish priest shall have for “ derpo- 
sorio” (engagement to marry) “and nuptial 
benedictions, six dollars.” ‘ For publication of 
banns, six dimes, or if out of his own parish, with 
certificate, one dollar.” ‘ Certificate of bap- 
tiem, marriage, burial, confirmation, one dollar.” 
“In marriages, a half a pound of wax shall be 
paid to the church.” “For each dispensation 
for impediment to marry,” to one officer “ four 
These are 


They make the cost of the ceremony a little 


————— = 


they have not the means. There are many 


way, all whose estate, real and personal, would 
hardly sell for enough to pay for being married ; 
and there are multitudes who never have in tacir 
possession, at one time, money encugh to pay 
the fees. * 

Now for the expenses of barial :—“ Certificate, 
one dollar.” “ For exequies chanted, seven dol- 
lars; and if mass and vigils are desired, five 
dollars more ;—if faneral bells, two dollars for 
each” performance. “If clergy, with surplives, 
io each a dollar and a candle; to the sacristan 
who carries the cross, &c., two dollara; to rents 
of worship, two dollars.” These costs belong to 
what are called “entierras mayores,” or, ‘ first 
class burials.” They amount to twenty dollars, 
aud as much more as is wished. Of course all 
who can get the money wieh a firet-clase burial. 
For “ eaticorras menores,” or “ second-class buri- 
als,” the prices are :—“ Certificate, one doliar ; 
curate, three dollars; mass and vigils (menvr), 
second class, two dimes.” They must be second 
class. ‘ Ren‘s3 of worship, one dollar.” Besides 
these expenses are thoze of undertaker and sex- 
tu. Latied a poor man who could not get the 
money tu bury his child, and he told me the 
lowest porsivle cost was seven dollars, without 
ecfia. And how do the poor raise the money ? 
By begzing; and wo to those who have no “ pa- 
trons,” or rich men whom they can call on in 
‘time of need! Fortunately for the poor, how- 
voce, the priests are not allowed to delay a 
burial, because the fees are not paid “in «d- 
vance.” But in such cases they are sure to col- 
lect them afterwards by littles. Besides these 
expenses, those who are able to do a0, can cave 
the bones of their friends from being burned in 
the open air, by paying ten dollars for the privi- 
lege of removing them to the church, burying 
them under the pavement, and putting a smail 
slab over them. 

Next follow direct contributions to the church 
in the form of “tithes,” for support of the 
cathedral), ineluding the bichop and “ first 
priests,’ (fur the support of parish churches 
and priests). The tithes are levied, I believe, 
on the gress income of sll clasees, and if it 
were the only contribution required, would 
not bs very burdensome, comparatively speak- 
ing. But in addition to tithes, “ first fruits” 
are levied on the class that is not com- 
posed, generally, of the wealthy, aud chiefly of 
the realiy poor, viz., the cultivators of the soil. 
The law is ‘ Every agricultor shall pay to the 
parish priest one-soventh part of every kind of 
grain he raises” Now, when we remember that 
the majority of land cultivators do not own their 
land, and raise barely enough to support their 
families, it is evident that thie, in aldition to 
tithes, must be a very great burden. In time 
past, this eevonth part has not been paid in fall, 
owing to the manner of collecting it. It was 
inopossible fur the priesta to know the amount 
that was raised by tho agricultors, and for this 
reason they adopted the plan of farming out the 
first fruits to the highest bidder, who then col- 
lected as much as he could force from the peo- 
ple. The ecngequence of this system wae, that 
the priests received only a small part—perhaps 
no more than a fourth—of the “ seventh part” 
required, while the tax-farmers grew rich, and 
the agricultors bore light burdens. But now 
the voluntary system has come in vogue, and 
these men must be compelled (by moral means, 
of course.) to pay their duces in full. For this 
end, the farming system is to be abolished, and 
the first fruits paid directly to the priests or 
their agents. To quicken the conscience cf the 
people, (since it has not herctofore been evfii- 
ciently active,) a census is to be taken in all the 
pariehes, that the priests may know the names 
and means of all; and asa secular paper, in ad- 
voeating the measure, very justly remarks, the 
influence of the priest upon the conscience of 
the people will make this census much more fall 
and complete than that taken by the govern- 
ment, When this census is complete, those ac- 
quainted with the tactics of popery will readily 
perceive that the priests will be ablo to collect 
this tax without difficulty, although the law for- 
bids them to use force for the purpose. 
Besides these taxes and fees there isa long 
iss of others, for special services at “ fiestas,” 
&e. The expenses of the principal feasts are 
extraz, not covered by the regular contributions. 
And one singular item appears in the list :— 
‘“ For every sermon, ten dollars.” 
From this it would appear that preaching is 
an extra, and not a part of the regular dutics of 
the priests. Another item should be noticed,— 
ihe solemnly poor’—7. e. those so poor as to ba 
in real distress—“ shall not pay any of the ducs 
of thislist.” In other words, if 2 man is so poor 
that nothing can possibly be squeczed cut of 
him, be shall be excused from paying. One 
would soppose there might be a provicion fur 
|Sieleg something to this clase, bat none ap- 


} 
| 
| pears 


back are the means lately institated for pay- 
ing the expenses of public worship, and the esl- 
aries of ihe priesis, in this place. How they 
aro received by the p2ople, begins to be re- 
vealed, and will be the subject of ancther Jot- 
ter. J. R. 
Panama, Oct. 28th, 1853 
<aceiceailpciciis 


AFFAIRS IN CANADA. 


The trials of Mesers. Howard and Morrison, 
against whom, by a mockery of all justice, 
“ True bills of wilfal marder” were found by the 
Grand Jary in Montreal, have abruptly termin- 
ated in the triumphant acquittal of these gen- 
tlemen. Indeed, both, although Mr. H. was 
alone placed in the dock, but as in his instance, 
however, the case for the prosecution broke 
down, that against his friend was abandoned. 
One instractive incident transpired on the trial : 
A French constable who, at the inquest held on 
the body of Walsh, a Romanist who was shot 
in the riot, swore that he saw one Protestant 
gentleman, whom he named, shoot Walsh down ; 
now he swore it was another, and that other 
waz the accused, Mr. Howard ;—this was 
stretching evidence a little too far, and the 
ready ewearer was committed hy the Judzo for 
perjury. 

So the legal examination conducted by the 
Romaniat public prosecutor, respecting the nine 
murders of June last, has thus terminated. It 
was a bold stroke in the priests’ party to resolve 
on turning the tables on the murderously as- 
eanlted Protestants, and by dint of hard swear- 
ing to absolve their own supporters, and incul- 
pate two of their proscribed opponents. 

Can it be matter of surprise, then, that the 
Protestants of Montreal should feel outraged by 
this infamous procedure? Can it be wondered 
at thot, insulted and denied all legal redress, 


language? [ think not. 


they have been exposed. 


October last, viz.: the ama) 





more than eight dollars (currency), or with dis- 


there is a consolidation of the missionary 
societies connected heretofore with these bodies 
severally, so that we shall have only one organi- 
zation both for our general and missionary opera- 
tions, with a simple, but I trust, an efficient exe- 
cutive. 
West haa been loosely kept together, for the 
smallness of very many of our churches, their be- 
ing widely scattered, and the slenderness of their 
meane, hindered them from assem ling with 
those who annually met for conference at the 
mecting of our Union in Toronto. 
besides had no organ for many years, through 
which our interests aud polity might be brought 
before the community. 


and to which only a very small number of our 
churches decidedly objected, we hope io ese bet- 
ter deys, by the churches being brought togeth- 
er and bound more closely—the obtaining and 
publishing reliable stitietics respeci' ng them— 
the formation of distric associations—and the 
starting a newspaper which ehall, we trust, ad- 
vance the cause of our biessed Redeemer by an 
earnest advocacy of Gospel truth, while it will 
afford our brethren a medium by which to bring 
our denominational views before the Cauadian 


they should give vent to their feelings in strong 
Nay, they would be 
unworthy the Anglo-Saxon name if they tamely 
submitted to such treatment as that to which 


A measure which we fondly hope will be of 
great advantage to the cause of Congregational- 
ism in Canada was consummated on the 19th 
gamation of the two 
Congregational Unions of Canada West and 
Canada East into one, under the name of the 


Hitherto our machinery in Canada 


We have 


From theama!gamation which has becn effected, 


public. 

The convocation address of Toronto's titular 
Episcopalian Bishop has excited a strong spirit 
of disapprobation in many cf the “ church’s” 
warmest supporters. His uublu-ing recom- 
mendation of an interchunge of kindly feelings 
and doings with the Romanistx, with a view to 
secure their co-operation in preserving “ the 
clergy reserves and tho rectories,” nas called 
forth the stern protest of two of their influential 
papers, who have taken the field openly against 
him, and declare that henceforth ‘the seculari- 
zation of these reserves and the surrender of 
the rectories” shall be their platform, and others 
doubticss will follow. The days when the crafty 
ci-devant Dominie of Kettie could lord it over his 
flock, have forever passed away, and some beams 
of the light of the truth are breaking upon his 
people, of which, nots glimmering dues appa- 
rently follow upon him. Dera. 

Conlancanciiiinnaoee 


LETTER FROM TWA. 


Jowa, Noy. 23, 1853. 
To the Editors of The Independent: 

GenTLemeN :—The article in Putnam's Month- 
ly for November on “ The Pucific Railroad and 
how it isto be built” is based upon a misconce;tion, 
as to the views of Western public men at least. 
Tt is as misconceived as it is ably written. The 
publication of exch an article in euch a maga- 
zine is to b2 rejoiced in, as indicating that the 
discussion of the subject bas taken its place in 
the best literature aud thought of the day. But 
no western publi: man has proposed, even to 
himself, go far aa is here known, the particular 
government agency there contended against, 
viz., that the executive should bnild the road 
with national funds throngh the agency of gov- 
ernment functionarics. All that is said in Put- 
nam’s respecting the ineflici.cey, sloth and waste- 
fulness of officials in every public work is doubt- 
lees true. We have found it so in the miserably- 
mismanaged and long-delayed Rapids improve- 
ments on our great western rivers; private enter- 
prise would long since huve removed the obstruc 
tions thoroughly and for ever, ifit had undertaken 
it. Nor do we doubt that a gigantic scheme of ex- 
penditure, such as the Pacifis road contemplates, 
if thrown open to cfficialism, would produce all 
the corruption and political and moral pr: fl'ga- 
ey this writer anticipates. But the Western 
States do not ask the government to build it 
outright, but to aid and stimulate the work by 
grants of money or Jand, or both, ard give it a 
national charactcr thereby, and also by fixing in 
the conditions thereto its course and termini. A 
donation of land in Nebiarka, Utah, California, 
Oregon, cr the grant of the whole surplus rev- 
enuc now accumulated, does not require an 
army of officials equsl to the present namber, or 
a “despotic concentration of power” in the 
hands of the President. 
Some time since I ventured to term the “ Bur- 
lington and Missouri River Railroad” part of an 
air line route from New York to the Pacific. 
Your readers may or may not remember an ex- 
ception taken by “ Alpha” in favor of a route a 
few miles north. I intended no very great ex- 
actness in the term “ air line,” which is impossi- 
ble in a road running bundreds and thousands of 
milee, which could not be expected to follow 
township or section lines. A striking illustra- 
tion of my language, however, is found in the 
facts established by the surveys, viz, that the 
firet section of twenty-eight miles is only a single 
mile out of an air line, and that between the Des 
Moines and the Missouri it is but ten miles out of 
an air line, being confined fr nearly two hun- 
dred miles, with but two slight variations, to 
township line 72. 
The road towards Burlington from Chicago is 
now running to La Salle, and will be finished to 
Galesburg Jan. 1. This is better than we ex- 
pected. The remaining fifty miles might be 
done by that time—if laborers enough could be 
found. Tho force is increasing, and it will be 


the East, the Rock Island road being the first. 
Since I wrote of the grape culture i+ the 
North-west, the news respesting the vine iseage 
in Greece, Italy, Germany, Tyrol and Madeira 
has given the subject more importance. From 
thirty to fifty barrels of native wine will be 
made in Des Moines county this :eason—one 
gentleman bottling 325 gallons from 900 vines, 
covering part of an acre. In this connection 
let me add that the fruit from that county, em- 
bracing 150 varieties of appics, at the Fruit 
Growers’ Convention in Chicago, was considered 
larger and finer than that from the East, and 
the next convention wae appointed in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, in September, 1854. 

The lecture era has fairly dawned upon our 
Western cities. The emaller ones are getting 
up the domestic article for the winter, while the 
larger ones have secured euch men as Whipple, 
Giles, Lord, Emerson, Saxe, Parker, &c. Dr. 
Dewey is delivering his Lowell couree on “ The 
Problem of Life,” in St. Louis. A Roman Cath- 
olic series is also announced there by T. Darcy 
McGhee (on the Rationale of Irish History), O. 
A. Brownson, Dr. Cahill of Dublin (perhaps), and 
others. The lectures of John Lord on History, 
in St. Louis, last year, roused a spirit of inquiry 
that will not for many a year be put down. 
Even the Association of Steamboat Engineers 
(and why not?) are to have an appropriate 
course of lectaree, beginning early in December. 

The geological eurvey of Miseouri under Prof. 
Swallow, late of the State University, is proceed- 
ing with energy and suecess. Prof. Swa!low is 
a native of Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and a protége of Prof. Cleveland. He has 
lately made a survey of the Missouri river from 
the lowa line down, his party taking skiffs for 
the purpose, examining the bluffs, bottoms, soil, 
minerals, &c, Much valuable information has 
been obtained, especially respecting the abund- 
ant coal formations, clays, mineral paint, &c. 

Within ten milcs of Davenport in this State, 
the past season, 100,000 bushels of onions have 
been raised. Connecticut, and cepecially Weth- 
ersfield, must look well to her laurels. The 
railroad bridge at Davenport is expected to be, 
when completed, “a wonder of magnitude, 
strength and beauty.” The five spans between 
the Iowa shore and the Island are to be two hun- 
dred and fifty feet each, and the main bridge 
about one thousand six hundred feet. Three 
more spans of one hundred and fifty feet each 
will connect the island with Rock Island city. 





Congregational Union of Canada. With this 


cal and spiritual, has been painfully low during 
the pas/season. Bilious fevera and agues have 
aboundd, the particular cause of which we 
know rt. 
tion frm spiritual things is the rapid development 
of the tountry, especially through the projected 
railroais. 1 Cor. 11 : 30 will here apply. South 
of us, mong the O. S. Presbyterians in Missou- 
ri, andpast, among our Congregational brethren 
in I}limis, indications of the reviving of religion 
appear and we have sume little hope that it 
will beeo ere long among us. 


Islandt is delivering a course of lectures on 
Sandwich Island affairs at Fairfield, Jefferson Co., 
in thi different churches, on Sabbath and 
Wednsday evenings. 


to thePacific, newspapers have been established 
in Frempnt Co., the extreme south-western coun- 
ty on he Missouri, and at the Council Bluff 


north ¢ the Platte, and 12 miles south of Coun- 
cil Blu: City. The latter is called the “ Platte 
Valley Advceate” It is devoted to the early 
orgerietion of Nebraska, the South Pass Route, 
&c. ‘new Mormon monthly is announced at 
Count bluff. The discovery of the ten tribes 
in Chea will be its spécialiré. 


Johnson, Esq.,a Platte Valley man. The only 
issue ws, the Platte route to the Pacific vs. the 


at least the second railroad connecting Iowa with 


ae 





Thewstte of health in this region, both physi- 


One cause which has diverted atten- 


Rev.H. R. Hitchcock, lately of the Sandwich 


In te progress of journalism alorg the route 


Sub “hdien Agency,” in Nebraska, 12 miles 


Re: Thomas Johnaon, of the Shawnee Mis- 
sion, “eckapoo, was not elected delegate from 
Nebraska at the Jate election, but Hadley D. 


Kanzarcate. Numerically the former is much 
the stmger in Nebraska. 

Thest of lawyers and land agents at Coun- 
cil BI€ comprises fourtzen names. 

A pod judgment of the influx into South- 
weste Iowa can be formed from the entries of 
land { the Council Bluff land office since March, 
sevemnonths—138,616 acres. It is supposed 
that hey have been larger than at any other 
officen the United States during the time. The 
recets in money are reported with those of 
fourr five other offices, in tho statistics of that 
at Duque, which give half a million received 
sincthe lst of May. The immigration con- 
tinu even yot, with but little abatement, by 
Jandnd water. 

R. E. C. A. Woods, late of Andover Semi- 
nar! has commenced his labors at Wapello, 
Lou Co., sustained by the A. H.M.S.; and 
RewWr. Dimond, from the same class in that 
schi of the prophets, goes to Keosauqua, vacat- 
ed y the transfer of Rev. D. Lane to Iowa 
Colgs. At Chariton, Lucas Co., half way from 
thelississippi to the Missouri, Rev. Mr. Ben- 
netti graduate of Oberlin, is to be stationed. 
The accessions have been greatly needed, and 
prose happy results. 


Yours, Viator. 





To tEditors of the Independont : 

‘b following article was prepared by a lady 
of tication and refinement, in this place, who 
hasten afflicted with nearly total blindness for 
sev or eight years, and with lamenes, so as to 
prant her walking, for more than that time. 
Shoas 2 contrivance by which she writes, by 
thense of touch entirely. A few of her papers 
comg into my hands, I have selected this for 
yotpaper, and with her concent forward it to 

' Yours truly, A. D. G. 

*hinToN, Noy. 23, 1853. 


“ Oh wed some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free vs, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


_ Trust not yourself, but your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe.” 


levery human character there are defects to 
betpplied, faults to be corrected, redundances 
to, pruned. Parental vigilance should com- 
mee this work, self vigilance should carry it 
ond its accomplishment. But that clearness 
of ental vision which is requisite for complete- 
neof character is rarely found. Most persons 
‘pathrough life, carrying their faults, their de- 
fec and excrescences visible to every eye except 
the own. 
it is this necessarily so? Is it above and 
bend human nature, assisted by the Word 
anhpirit of God, to attain such a completeness 
of haracter that it may be said of a man that 
heas no prominent or characteristic blemish ? 
Mc certainly not. For the attainment of this 
covleteness of character two things are pre- 
reqsite, viz: a knowledge of the faults to be 
concted, and a belief in the practicability of 
concting them. It is obvious that we never 
comence a reform until the evil to be removed 
is etinctly seen and earnestly felt; nor do we 
seabout it while entertaining doubts of the 
pability of its accomplishment. 
lady, who had experienced continual trouble 
wi her servant girls, once remarked : I am very 
quk tempered, and I suppose that is the reason 
wil mcet with somuchtrouble. A friend sug- 
geed that when occasions of offense arose, she 
stald wait until all excited feeling had passed 
avy, and that then, by mild, affectionate re- 
pf, the habits and character of the off:nders 
mht be made better, and their love and confi- 
dwe be secured. But the lady was quite sure 
j#hcould never adopt such acourse. As well ack 
heto change the color of her eyes, or the length 
of er arm, as to control her hasty temper. She 
clely caw her fault, and ingenuously confessed 
it,us yielded passively to the tyranny of evil 
paion and habit. And, as a matter of course, 
heicharacter remained unimproved, and her 
hose continued to present a scene of domestic 
cofusion and diequiet. 
gain: A Christian woman once expressed 
anarnest desire to know wherein she offended 
aginst any law of right, that she 
nomore. A friend lightly 
allio wrong ; we know wedo; apd immedi 
tuned the conversation to another su 


at present. 


hae their faulta. 


taught to think. 


mid that if practicable, such a 


offspring, they would hail it with delight. 





The work is to be finished by Dec. 1, 1854. 






Tis lady, also, will continue to be what she is 


-She has not waked from that 
my life whose well kept law is that all must 
What can wake her? She 
nether knows her defects, nor carea to know 
a although they involve her in perpetual 


jome years ago, a female writer, who is exten- 
sivly and favorably known, laid before the public 
& pen of education in which it was proposed 
tha each school should have one person devoted 
exdusively to the work of correcting the charac- 
terisic faults of the pupil. Her remarks upon 
the mbject, as remembered at this distance of 
timg were in substance as follows, vis: That an 
ordhary mind could not be made an extraordi- 
nar’ one, that we have no alchemy which can 
chmge dullness into brilliancy, nor weakness 
ino strength ; but that the covetous may be 
msde generous; the artful, sincere; the false, 
tuthfal ; and heedlese, rambling impulse be 


Without stopping now, to decide whether the 
plan was or was not Utopian, it may safely be 
professorship 
vould be one of the most beneficial ever insti- 
tated. But, in the present state of public senti- 
nent on this subject, would such a professorship 
be acceptable, would it be endured? Perhaps 
not. And yet, if parents could be roused toa 
sense of the wante and susceptibilities of their 


Man, whom earth and sea obey,—man, who 
has “tamed the lightning, and sent it on his 
errands,”—can he not tame his tumultuous pas- 
sities, and_straighten up his obliquities? Let 
him apply himeelf to this work with the same 


try which he devotes to other enterprises of far 
less moment, and the work is done. Let him 
do this, and the present age would be as distin- 
guished for advancement in morals, as it is in 
science, literature and the arts. 

Why cantot the tale-bearer leave off tale- 
bearing, and the scandal-monger learn to deal 
in better wares? Why cannot the false and 
deceptive be so charmed with the heavenly 
muses of truth and sincerity, as to accord with 
them in heart and practice? Why cannot the 
low, the grovelling, and the covetous be inspired 
with the principle of magnanimity and generv- 
sity? It isnot that mankind are so depraved 
that there are no chords within them that can 
be reached, and brought to harmonize with the 
high and the holy. What, then, is the power 
that holds man spell-bound to his faults? It is 
a blind and inconsiderate eelf confidence and 
self-complacency. Let this all potent charm be 
broken, and man will be regenerated. 

Again we say, Is it notin the power of human 
nature, with such aid as the Gospel affords, to 
avoid habitual and characteristic wrong-doing ? 
Why should it be so? Why isit that the faults 
of humanity scem stereotyped? Is wrong-doing 
man’s misfortune, and not his fault ? 

Ob, for @ well-balanced circle of Christian 
virtues, sometimes, though rarely found! Would 
that the professed fullowers of Christ would eo 
cleanse their hearts and lives that bright gpirite, 
looking down from the regions of purity and 
love, could view them with complacency and 
delight! Then would infidelity and heathenism 
melt away like wax, before the burning influence 
of Christian example. “Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my thouglits : 
And see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” 


Curnton, Novy. 1853. N.R 





*——__— 


For the Iadependont. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME GOD. 


The name God, as expressing ‘ divinity,’ is 
found, with slight variations af form, in ali the 
Teutonic dialects; as Goth. guth, (in derivatives 
also gud,) ‘Old Norse, Swed. Dan., gud, Old 
Sax., Anglo-Sax., Old Fris, Dutch, Eng., god, 
Old Germ. got, Germ. gott. 

It is remarkable that this term is apparently 
confined to the Teutonic family of languages, 
while the other name for ‘ god’ extends itself to 
many families of the Indo-European stock ; as 
Sansk. deva, Gr. éeés, Lat. deus, Lith. diewas, also 
Old Germ. tin, zin, (Mars.) 

Several explanations or derivations of this 
important word have been attempted : 

1. The usual derivation, (that of Luther,) 
which connects it with the adjoctive good, which 
is also found in the various Teutonic dialects. 
Bat it isa serious objection to this derivation, 
that the eame difference of vowel, which is seen 
ia English, shows itself in the most ancient dia- 
lects. Comp. Eng. god and good, Germ. gott 
and gut, Anglo-Sax. god and god, Goth. guth or 
gud and god. The poctibility. however, of a 
connection cannot be denied, a:.hough the in- 
tervening links are yet to be supplied. 

2. That of Jacob Grimm, who compares it 
with Pers. khoda, which is said by Burnouf to be 
@ contraction of Zend. quaddtd, or Sanek. suadu- 
ta, ‘given by himself’ or ‘self-existent. But 
theso are supposed to be epithets, rather than 
names of the divinity, and withal too modern to 
be the origin of the ancient Teutonic name for 
God. 
3. That of Fr. Windischmann, (der Forts- 
chritt der Sprachenkunde, Munchen, 1844) who 
derives it from a supposed Teutonic root,—Gr. 
xcidw, *to hide,’ ‘to lie hidden,’ as if ‘the hid- 
den’ or ‘concealed one.’ This hasa partial sup- 
port from the Indo-European law of consonant 
changes, viz.: Gr. xeidw, Goth. guth or gud, Old 
Germ. got, kot. But as this name of God is 
confined to the Teutonic family of languages, 
and the verb «cé. is found only in Greek, the 
connection cannot be considered as made out. 
This, I believe, is the present state of the 
question. Whether more light can be obtained 
upon it is uncertain. G. 








“WHAT'S IN A Nall?” 


There is a tiny creature nestling in a little 
crib by my side, and every sound is hushed Jest 
something should disturb its slumbers; tue rovin 
is dark, lest there should come a sunbeam and 
rest upon its eyelid; it cannot move a hand or 
turn its little head but the mother starts up to 
see if some evil has not come nigh unto it, for it 
is her child, her first-born, and seems to her the 
most beautiful of all the gifts her heavenly Fa- 
ther has bestowed. 

And what is its name? Oh it has not yet a 
name, though a hundred have been syllabled 
and sung to eco if they were musical enough for 
their baby ; with each there has been eome fault, 
and now that the matter has become so import- 
ant to them it seems strarge that the English 
language should be so meagerly supplied with 
names éuitable for such a baby ! 
The whole catalogue has been ransacked, but 
one is too long and another too short, and an- 
other too common, and another very well for a 
grown up person but not at all proper for such a 
cunning little creature as this. It must be one 
that can be shortened and petted easily whilst it 
is necessary to talk baby talk, and then it must 
be one that can call her easily when she begins 
to go pattering round on her little feet; but 


when she is a young lady—one which her lover 
would like, and especially her husband ! 


fanciful, and the second found only in books, 
and Mary is pretty, and a good substantial 
name, 8 Bible name; but everybody has a Mary. 


one of those little hands upon his forefinger, and 
really thinks there never was such a curious 
piece of workmanship. What beautiful little 
dimples are nestling all over it; what perfect 
nails !—just see that little thumb. Oh, is it not 
wonderful! ‘“ But what shall we call her, wife ? 
we must have a name ;” and then he, conceited, 
selfish man, goes on thinking (I see it all over 
his faee) there never has been one invented 
which it would not be almost wicked to bestow 
upon such a baby! : 

But here the prosy old nurse exclaims, 
“ Fadge, what's ina name? do give her a good 
old fashioned Christian name, and if she never 
does anything to disgrace it, you may think 
yourselves well off.” 

Now you should see the indignation in that 
father’s face at the idea that his child should do 
aught to disgrace her name, whatever it may be. 
Alas! how many fathers have thought thas, and 
lived to blush at the name they bestowed upon a 
daughter in her helpless innocence. 

Things are at this crisis when there is ushered 
in a venerable gray-haired man, who has almost 
finished his three-score years and ten, a clergy- 
man who has been all his life contemplating 
things solemn and divine, and to him the matter 
is presented. “What shall we name the baby - 
All this while it has been eceming inexpressibly 
ludicrous to me that two sensible people should 
make it # matter of eo much consequence, and 
look so very wise, and talk as if the fate of na- 
tions were depending on # decision which I 
thought I could make in five minutes and say no 
more about it; but when this dignified man, to 
whom I have never dared to address anything 


then it must be one that she will like herself 


Let’s 
see, Caty and Minnie and Mary—but one is too 


We must find something else, Again the cata- 
logue is called over, and again and again, but 
without success. What shall we call the baby? 
The father comes in every night and clasps 


thing, I am ready to laugh outright and to blush 
for their folly. 

But Iam immediately reproved by the aged 
man, who very solemnly repeats, “A name for 
the baby !—it is indced a very important matter, 
and one over which you should pray and think 
seriously, for the name is to be registered in hea- 
ven!” I had not thought of this, but instantly 
saw that, locked upon in this light, very solemn 
thoughts must be suggested, and most solemnly 
did the good minister endeavor to impress it 
upon our minds as he went on picturing the Re- 
cording Angel standing by the great book, in 
which were written the names of all the people 
of every nation, tongue and kindred, and under- 
neath each the “idle words” for which we were 
to “ give an account !” 

The little “ muling, puling infant” was now 
transformed into an immortal spirit, and we 
looked forward to the time when she would be an 
inhabitant of heavon, and her name would be 
spoken by angels and archangels and all the 
saints of light. 

The words of the minister made a deep im- 
pression upon the heart of the mother, and 
though she was far from boing a thoughtless 
woman, she now exclaimed, “I bave given birth 
to something that will never dio; how can I ful- 
fill the holy mission of training a spirit for im- 
mortality *” ins tone which implied a conscious- 
nets of her responsibility as she had never felt 
it before. Then my memory recalled a family 
picture, where aged parents were surrounded by 
sons and daughters grown up to manhood and 
womanhood, and all scemingly happy and pros- 
perous; where I conld not discover any cause 
why sadness should sit upon the mother’s brow, 
and a smile scarcely ever lighten her features. 
[heard the sigh that escaped her bozom, and 
listened to the words which fell from her lips, 
sometimes mourning that she had ever formed 
the tie which gave her a wife's and a parent's 
duties, aud always advising others to assume 
them not. 

Though she was now old, 1 saw her the idol 
of her husband's affections, and children “ rising 
up to call her blessed,” and all who knew her 
regarding her with peculiar honor, and I eaid, 
“Why is it that che is not happy, and does not 
consider hereelf highly favored among women t” 
Fortune has smiled upon her; everything in her 
outward life is pleacant ; she is a Christian, and 
her children are “heirs of the same precious 
faith.” It must be an unhappy spirit that is not 
cheerful and even joyous in « home like hers. 
But I did not know all. There was one whom 
I had not seen, and whose name I had never 
heard. He had been consigned to a drunkard’s 
grave! They never alluded to him now. That 
mother needed not to bo reminded that she had 
given birth to an immortal spirit. His name 
was registered in heayen—but ah! it was not 
written afterwards in the “‘ Lamb's book of life.” 
Oh, how can there ever be a thoughtless mo- 
ther—one who forgets that she has “ given birth 
to something that will never die "—a spirit to be 
trained for immortality ! 

Let those remember who are to “name the 
baby” that the Reeording Angel will write it 
down, and on them it depends whether, on “ the 
great day,” it is called among those who enter 
the realms of light and blies, or is blotted out 
forever ! M. M. 


For the Independent 


THE HEAVENLY LESSON, 


cy 


W. &. COLTON. 


“Suffer tho little clildren to come unto me, and forbid 
9 a for of such is the kingdom of God.”— Mark 


“Forbid them not to come; 
I love the little children—they are mine ; 
I have for them 2 home— | 
Suffer them alway,” said o voice divine. 





“Of such my kingdom is, 

And they who are not such, shall never see 
My face in peace; for this 

Do I require of all who come to me. 


“ Only the pure in heart, 
Guileless, and gentle, and of childlike faith, 
Shall find the hetter part, 
And pass securely through the gates of death. 


* But those who love the praise 

Of men, the proud, self-confident, and bold; 
Who scorn my humble ways— 

I know them not; they are not of my fold. 


‘Not of this world am T, 

And they who would my Father's glory see, 
Beyord, beyond the sky, 

Must seek it there where many mansions be. 


“ Like theirs, your wayward feet 

Must learn to tread the strait and narrow rond ; 
Or ye will ne’er be mest 

To walk the high, eternal hilla of God. 


“For all are perfect there ; 

And fadeless light, and holiness, and love, 
Fill all the peaceful air, 

And reign for ever in my courts above. 


"*T Jove the contrite ones; 

I love the broken-hearted ;—they my throne 
Shall share, a8 chosen sona 

And priests of God; I call them all my own. 


‘* Blessed are they who hear 

My voice, and turn, lost, wandering sheep, to me; 
For where still waters are, 

And pastures green, wi!l I their Shepherd be. 


“Come, all ye woary, come; 

Come, heavy-laden and with sins oppressed ; 
Ye who no more would roam, 

Come, and with me enjoy my promised rest.” 


He spake, and sweetly smiled, 

Then in his arms he took with soft embrace, 
And blessed each little child, 

While heavenly brightness shone upon his fece. 


O wisdom all divine! 

O depth of truth untaught in Earth’s poor school ! 
Savior, we would be thino, 

And learn of thee, and love thy better rule. 


Be thou our tender friend, 

Still sympathizing with our frailties here ; 
And, to our journey’s end, 

Still covering all our follies with a tear. 


this disease, save the recumbent posture, and 
light diet. And so of the greater number of the 
offspring of Pandora's box. They are them- 
selves curative, and need only the watchful eye, 
and the gentle hand of the physician, without 
his drags, 

Why then employ the doctor ? Why draw 
down upon yourselves the phlebotomy of my 
bill? Because you are urskilled, you cannot 
estimate the importance of a symptom. Tho 
case that is trivial to-day, may be moribund to- 
morrow. Call your physician then, not as an 
apothecary anxious to sell his drugs, but as an 
observer careful to note, and quick to appreciate ; 
forewarned and forearmed, and ready to meet 
the first indication of danger with cautious skill, 
or Napoleonic enorgy, as the eave demands, 

: Now without descending to details, without 
Nustrating by this or that disease and without 
resort to prolessional technicalities, we propose 
to show the impossibility of any exclusive rys- 
tem in medicine A “system” supposes that all 


the laws of disease have been investigated and 
ascertained; that rome great pine ples have 
been evolved) which aro alike applicable to all 
phenomena; that we have unerring powers of 
diagnosis, and can locate with certainty a dis- 
ease, and predie.ce p»-itively its charaoter and 


tendencies: that we hove certain remedies, 
whore qualities are well known, and whoee 






effects can be unfailingly acticipated: and 
finally, that we are fully aware of all the influ. 
ences, climatic, dietetic, pertaining to Tegimen, 
mental, constitutional, and medicinal, which are 

cting Upon our patient vow not ono «of all 
these necessary preeursers of certainty and sys 
tem is, in the full sense of the word, attainable 
Disease is changeable —it hag to uve a trite allu- 
sion, & Protean shape, It is®ubject to unknown 
influences, geological, topographical and epi- 


deinic. which we cannot e-timate, 

All this is in aceordance with the manifesta- 
tions of God's will to man. For His own all- 
Wise purposes, he has implanted within us the 
seeds of decay, which must and will germinate, 
So it is that medicine is ever reachin,« for that 
beyond its grasp: ever stretching its eager hand 
toward the impossible; surmounting one difii 
culty to encounter another; but yet, not walk- 
ing in a cirele; neither defeated nor discouraged ; 
ever progressing, and acquiring new control over 
human euffering, but ever a3 it seems to attain 
its long sought certainty, like the fruit which 
Tantalus beheld, it evades our grasp. Therefore 
it is that medicine can have no system, for sys- 
tem implies certainty. 

What then shall it do? Shail it sit with 
folded hands and sve the tide of human suffering 
roll by—upturned, imploring faces of strong 
men, and mothers and gentle babes shricking for 
help, unanswered—calling for Lethe, but in 
vain ! 

Not co! For if we have not a system, we 
have at least a museum of facts vast and vener- 
able with time, in which the 

“Clustering ages blend their common toil,” 


and to which unweatied modern effort is con- 
stantly adding. We have the knowledge of 
anatomy, we have an imperfect, but still valu 
able physiology: teach the student these; tell 
him all we know about disease; teach him to 
distinguish one from another; spread before him 
our vast muleria medica; tell him its qualities, 
and its varied control over the different morbid 
actions; and then eead him into this world of 
sickness to wield these weapons cautiously.— 
Medical Gazette. 
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contributors to the columns of The Independent: 
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Tue Works or Joun Bunyan, Volume Third, 
Allegorical, Figurative, and Symbolical. Edit- 
ed by George Oflor, Exg. Blackie & Bon, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, Georpe 
Taylor, Fulton-street, New York, 

This ie, beyond all comparivon, the most com- 
plete, perfect, and superb edition of John Bun- 
yan’s works ever published. Its value os an 
edition is incomparably enhanced by Introduo 


‘tong to all the separate Treatises, full and valu- 
able notes, uuu vo 


. « - 

eketch of Bunyan’s Life, Times, and Com cmp 
raries that has ever appeared, including the 
critical Introduction to the Pilgrim's Progress 
This is contained in the third volume before ue. 
It is really a most masterly and learned investi- 
gation, from authorities which perhaps no other 
writer could have commanded (for it has been 
Mr. Offor's study for yeare). of all the sources, 
imaginary or real, whence Bunyan might have 





derived aid, or has been supposed to have re- 
l edived hints, in the composi ion of his gront 
work : porbaps the most absolutely original pro- 
| duction of humon geniua. We comme d there 
; volumes, most heartily ond carnestly to the pur 
| diene and perusal of ovr rewder Bunyan's 
whole works deseive to be stud ed, nod in this 
| edition may be studied with rare profit and de 
tight. ‘The volumesare i!lustrated and beantified 
with superb engravings. ‘Tis third volume in 
partic ular coutain® mor n fifss, amon g which 
are the exq tisite ly] mautifal Jcrigns by Stothard, 
| some of them tha movt beautiful that have ever 
| appeared in any editionot the Pilgrim's Progress. 
There yolemes would iaske a splendid Christmas 
or New Year's preront. 

To this we take the opportunity of adding 
lanother commerdation of the elaborate and 
| beautiful print « f the whole progress cf the Pil- 
| prim, historicslly delineated hy the Artist, as 
| publiched hy John P. Jewett, of Boson. Thia 
| engraving appears to far betior advantage when 
| framed than in the portfolio, [t constitutes a 
| very elogant and valuable ornament, It ie not 

only of great merit ae a work of art, but as an 


interesting moral study effordaa most instructivo 
source of amueement for a family of children, 
investigating together the meaning of the many 
designs. ‘The copies of this engraving framed, 
in the print shops cannot but attract notice; it 
makes a very fine appearance in the drawing, 
room, C. 





Discussions oN Priiosorny AND Literature, Edu- 
cation and University Reform. By Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, Bart. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Robert Tarnbull,D D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1853. 

This profound and admirable volume consists 
chiefly of articles from the Edinburgh Review, 
| corrected, vindicated, and enlarged, in notes and 




















energy of purpose, and the same untiring indus- 


bat monceyllables, is seriously invited to give his 
opinion upon naming this little insignificant 


Humble our guilty pride, 

And teach us in the pure and perfect way 
To walk by thy dear side, 

In paths that lead to everlasting day. 


Through all our pilgrimage, 
Way-worn and weary, may we look to thee ; 
Youth, manhood, trembling age 
Thy loving presence and thy glory see. 


Thus, when life's setting sun 
Dyes, with ite crimson ray, the purple West, 
We, when our work is done, 
Shall sink, like little children, to our rest. 
Yarw Cotreor, Nov. 18, 1853. 


or < 


The Physician. 





A judicious 


sician will rarely say he has 


| appendices by the author. The appendices are 
0 thorough, so concentrated, so accurate, and 
of such wide range in erudition, and the notes 
throughout so pointed, illustrative and appro- 
priate, that taken in connection with the articles 
on which they are founded, this volume forms 
one of the grandest contributions ever made by 
an English mind or in the English language to 
the science of mental and moral philosophy. It 
only needs to read a few pages of the first article 
on Cousin’s philosophical system, to feel con- 
vinced that hero isa master spirit in phil 

and to feel grateful that such a defender of the 
truth, and of our entire dependence on a personal 
incomprehensible God, and a divine revelation, 








h : : 
cured & patient. The patient regained his health has been by the Divise Providence, raised up, 


truly, but 


that in all probabilit 


unaided. 


that the medical a rp deve sd 

insight into the laws of the disease, knows 
conical and he would have recovered | 
[edical philosophers have a just hor- 
ror of the post hoc ergo propter hoc reasoning. 


| disciplined, and prepared for s0 great a work. 
The Introduction, by Dr. Turnbull, is mainly 
historical and critics], and presents a valuable 
and learned summary of philosophical opinions, 





The laws of evidence should apply as strictly to| closing with @ brief indication of the funda- 


a medical observation, as to a trial for a capital 
true f his contributions to mental science. 
hysician gueeses at nothing. He analyses all; amount z 
Iacxs before him. By reading and long practice he | 


crime. Nothing should be assumed. 


Jearns to attribute to symptoms their true value. | 
We say he guesses at nothing. If, therefore, | 


| mental views of Sir W. Hamilton, and the 


The whole volume is invaluable. c. 


seLine. Pascat, or a Glimpse of Convent Life 
Jaan Port Royal. Prom the French of M. Victor 


rs - ¢ al. 
any impenetrable vil is thrown, over 6 OM; | oun, M. Proper Zante, M. Vine end 
ait fr development” He newt at upon) otodacion ty WR Wulaas, D.D. New 
out a distinct idea of the effect to be produced, | ch a : 3 
and ite bearing upon the disease. If he cannot | This interesting volume is valuable not only 
do this, he should do nothing, or resort to the | for the character of the sister of Pascal portrayed, 


common resource of “calling 


Now, my dear Mrs. Newlight, it does not fol- 


low, because your interesting child took 
pills antecedent to a recovery from the 
that the pills had anything to do with its 


w 
* Most intelligen igent physicians prescribe nothing 


‘and her devout letters and poetical compositions 
presented, but still more for the light thrown 
upon the history of the Port Royal Convent, and 


cute, the Janrenists in France. The account of Port 
for Royal and its regulations, of the life of Jaoque- 
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line ia connection with it, and of the persecu- 
tions inflicied on its inmates and supporters by 
the eruel aad remorseless Romish Charch, is full 
of instraction. So is the historical eketch of the 
néenists, that body of reformers within the 
omish Church, hated, persecuted, and expelled 
by that church ; the church of error and of the 
man of sin, violently throwing off from itself, and 
banishing as « disease, the principle of truth and 
holiness, wherever it appeared in any such degree 
as to be deemed dangerous. It was the mystery 
of luiquity rejecting with convulsions and with 
terrible exorcisms, the Word and the Spirit of 
God. The deccription of Pascal's family, and 
the account of Pascal's own conversion are pre- 
sented in this volume, and the brief but compre- 
hensive Introdection by Dr. Williams greatly 
aids to its value. Ie shows that the history of 
Port Royal and of Jansenism completes the de- 
monstration, external as well as internal, that 
the Romish communion is hopelessly abandoned 
aod irremediably corrupt; “a communion 
whore schism was judicial and final, and for 
whose maladies there remained neither remedy 
nor hope.” Christendom could not keep fellow- 
ship with such a communion, and to stay in it 
was a palpable disobedience to the command in 
the Word of Ged, Come out of her, my people ! 
Cc, 


A RIDE TO FORT HAMILTON, 


't is difficult to choose between the scenery of 
the ocean side, and inland scenery, if one were 
to bave the lilerty of but one of them. Both 
of them take hold of the imagination with great 
power; both are stimulating, and yet soothing. 
Bat they act upon the mind in a very different 
way, and one worthy of some examination. 

‘Tbe power of the mind to animate natural 
objec's with its own emotions, and gradually to 
clothe external objects with the attributes and 
experiences of the soul, is well known. The 
place where any event in our history has oceur- 
red becomes a memorial of the feelings which 
that event excited in ua. The walk which for 
years our feet have trod in hours of meditation, 
is no longer a dry path, half leaf-covered, ob- 
scure among the underbrush, or sinuous along 
the summit of the overlooking bluff. It has be- 
come entrusted with our deepest sensations. It 
speaks to us, and we talk with it. It isa jour- 
nal of our gradual experiences. A rock under 
whose cides we have been wont to commune with 
God, and dream of the fature, can never assume 
a ‘merry face or irreverent demeanor. The 
home trees under which we sit with daily friends 
become social and familiar; those which our 
solitade seeks out, and under which we take re- 
fuge from men, whose whispering boughs charm 
our cares, or whose silence descends from far-up 
branches, through which we see the heavens 
to quiet our fears or sorrows—become 
sacred companions. Thus, too, certain places— 
bends in a river, nooks in a mountain side, clefts 
in rocks, sequestered dells—have their imputed 
life. Whenever we come back to these places it 
is as when one reads old letters, or a journal of 
old experiences, or meets old friends, that bring 
thronging back with them innumerable memo 
ries, and renewed sensations of pleasure or sad- 
nes! 

Ocean prospects cannot have such effects. 
Whatever may be the sources of its power, it 
does not depend upon association. There are 
no permanent objects. The waves of yester- 
day are gone to-day; and the calm of to- 
day will be tamultuous to-morrow. The very 
cffect of the sea, in part, depends upon its 
exceeding changeableness. Upon what can we 
hang our associations? The line of coast sup 
plies a partial resource, but the sea none. It 
has no nooks, or dels, or caves, or overhanging 
rocks, which, once formed, abide forever. It has 
no perpetual boughs or enduring forests. Ite 
mountains are liquid, and flow down in the very 
same moment that they lift themselves up. 
Tbe wide and whole sea, as a great One, to be 
sure, comes to us always the same; but its indi- 
vidual features are always strangers. Its waves 
sre always new waves; its ripples are always 
formed before us, its broad and uncrested unda- 
lations are fresh and momently produced. If we 
go down to the shore to mourn for those who 
shall not come forth from the deep till the arch- 
angel's tramp shall bring forth its dead—though 
we shed daily tears for weary months, they trea- 
sure up no associations in the rolling waters or 
bright glancing calms; and if the place be- 
comes sacred, it is the shore, the surrounding 
rocks, or sand hills, and not the ever-born, ever- 
dying waves. 

The operation of these causes extends to level 


abore 


an unconscious type of life ! 

day, if we would see it, just as terri 

ling of things sacred and profane? And jot it 
is painful, and always increasingly, that there is 
not in the public mind enough taste, or senti- 
ment, or superstition, or anything, to keep the 
sordid huckstering frum shoving its bar ar d booth 
up to the very checks of death and the grave 
Or mast the last sounds that smite the dead 
man’s coffin, bear witness of the epiiit of that 
great, sordid den from which he has departed, 
and is departing? Cut away, then, mason, a3 
the mother follows her babe to its peaceful bid ; 
tempt her with your marble cherubs, set your 
lambe in inviting array, and coax her sorrow to 
bay an angel, or comething so called. It is gratify- 
ing for a sorrowful heart to see that you have 
been expecting him; that you have reckoned 
that it would come to this soon. You are all 
ready for a bargain, jus: as the underiaker was 
before you. He bad his ostentatious coffins, his 
cthow-windows, where a man is tempted to stop 
and examine the latest fashion of a c flia, a per 
fect gem of a thing. Ose can refresh himeelf at 
a hundred places in the city with such agree- 
able sights, and have explanations thrown in for 
nothing, of the way iu which you would be put 
in, your genteel appearance, the remarkable 
preservation you might reasonably expect, and 
if your vanity is susveptible, it will be gratifying 
to know, that a connoisseur of coffios thinks and 
assures you that you would make oue of the 
most genteel corpses. Pah! the clinck of ham- 
mers on marble is harsh discord. Get away, 
Charley, leave this behind quickly. 

Neither will we turn in at the Company cn- 
trance. [tis death’s gronud. All over it he has 
set up his banners of Victory. What has the 
heart to do there? Why should we wish to see 
the weaknees—the dishonor, of our mortal bod 
ics? Wasa it not enough to pray with vaio 
anguith for this life; to struggle with both oars 
against the stream that waseweepiag them down 
toward death, andjbe yet borne downward? was 
not the darknoes, the stillness, the burden of 
lonezomenes:, the chaazed a<pest of men and the 
world, the tir 4 uw iy ssvisible 
power of hugs and aark distresses, enough ! 
Why should we go in to weep afresh ? to wish 
that we were dead! to hear ihe trees sigh, and 
the song of birds changed so that their very 
glee was sad to the ear! What morbid life is 
that where the light is black; and flowers are 
mockers, and leaves are hoarse, aud the air and 
birds and every living thing, a brooding of sor- 
row? Thea let us hasten past the great bosom 
of Greenwood and leave her alone to nurse the 
ead. 

We are for other scenes; for now we come 
to a little rustic chance on the right, around 
which we turn short, and head toward the wa 
ter. The way is narrow, the road emooth, the 
sides hedged with trees and bushes, aud many 
evergreens intermixed. Weemerge. There lies 
the narrowing Bay. Up through the narrows 
come the weary ships that have struggled brave- 
ly with the ocean, and have come home to rest. 
They look grateful. Their sails are loosely 
farled. They submit themselves to steam tugs 
with a resigned air, as if it was fit, after eo great 
a voyage, that they should rest from toil. Down 
come ships from the city, some with sails and 
some towed, but all eager, fresh painted, vigor- 
ous in aspect, and ready to pitch into storm and 
spray. Little boats skip about like insecis 
Sloops and schooners with snow-white sails, are 
busying themselves with just as much self re- 
spect, and look of usefulness, as if they had the 
tonnage of the hugest ship! 

As we ride leisurely along, we see the origi- 
nal condition of Brooklyn Hights. The bank 
plunges precipitately down to the water, gullic: 

here and there with water courses, piled at th: 

base with heaps of rocks, and clothed all the 
way down with evergreens, deciduous trees, and 
bushes. Up through the leaves and branches 
comes the plash of the water breaking on the 
rocks or gravel. These are wind ripples; or 
the waves of steam-boats, or the wake of ves- 
sels sweeping close along shore. But whatever 
makes the wavelet, the marmur and plash is 
musical enough agit reaches up to you through 
the thicket. As we draw near the fort, the low- 
er bay opens. Shadows divide the light into 
sections along the surface. The whole expanse 
is full of little undulations that quiver and flash, 
as if beneath the water myriads of fire fish rose 
and emitted their light. But all these things 
we see, rather, when we return. Now the eye 
searches the horizon. There are the faint ships 
dying out of sight, outward bound. That is 
not a ship—but a mote such as dances before the 








* Shall not He, who careth for uz, care for ; , 

your children, which were, and axe, bis own regard to his own ecclesiastical standing and 
children ™ they say. “Yea,” oar hearts re- relationa. He saye, 

spond; “God hath them. No black wolf of ‘Hold the General Asssociation [of Connecticut 


Death shall break into that fold to ravish them 


in fellowship any longer if they continue in their 
present attitude, I cannot; by some way I musi 


again. God shall keep them till our coming.” | free myseif from that. If our Association [Pair- 
Aad with faith and hcp, and serene content, field West] continue their connection with it, except 
we wend our way back to lifo and to work, conditionaily and under protest, then I do not know 
¢ burdensome, or hopeless. * jwhatI can do. Perhaps withdraw from the Asso- 
now Be : P ciation and rely on my standing with Consociation 
ee Se and the Pastoral Union,’ &c. 
All this perplexity is easily accounted for 
» Either the writer does not recollect, or he never 
——-———— | knew, what Congregationalism is. The pastor 
j|and overseer of the First charch in Norwalk, 
need not trouble himself about his “ standing.” 
| So long as he retains his cffice in that church 
without impeachment, and that church retains 
We have daily applications to exchange with | its ancient character for Christian purity and 
country newspapers, but our list is now so large piety, no Pastoral Union, no presbytery, no Gene- 
that we are obliged to decline the request to ex- ral Assembly of whatever school, can make his 
change without an equivalent, Such papers as | standing any better than it is, or add one cubit 
will give our new prospectus for 1854 (see third | to his stature. What ecclesiastical body exte- 
page), one or more insertions, and send us a_Tior to the exiled church at Leyden was voucher 
marked e py of the paper containing it, ehall | for the standing of John Robinson? Where 
receive Zhe Independent in exchange for one | elee than in the First church of Boston was the 
year. Those of our present exchanges that do Standing of John Cotton? How did Thomas 
not receive our paper hereafter, will please un-| Hocker contrive to have a standing as a minister 
derstand that their year is up, and that we should | without any Association or Pastoral Union to 
be happy to keep up their acquaintance on the | vouch for him? With what ecclesiastical or 
above terms. | clerical organization outside of the church in 
res | which Dr. Hall is now pastor, was his first pre- 
THE PRESBITERIAN MOVEMENT IN FAIRFIELD decoesor, Thomas Hanford, connected during 
COUNTY. | the forty years of his official ministry there ? 
, 4 ° _. | Dr. Hall thinks that, perhaps, he may with- 
The impropricty of the proceeding by which | draw from the Association of Fairfield Weet, 
certain letter from the Rev. Edwin Hail, DD., | ang rely on his standing with the Consociation 
of Norwalk, to the Rev. Nath’l Hewit, D.D., of | of the same district, and with the Pastoral 
Bridgeport, has been widely published under the Union. His standing with the Pastoral Union 
pretense of being printed for private circulation, | js und ubtedly his own concern. But does he 
was sufficiently exposed in this journal two | not hold that in the district of Fairfield Weet 
weeks ago. Bat some points in the letter itself the constitution called the Saybrock Platform is 
deserve a more deliberate and serious discussion | jaw to the pastors and the churches If he will 
than they then received. lock into the Platform he will find that bis mem 
. I. It seems from this letter that the author Of| bership in the Association is not dependent on 
at though pastor of a Congregational church, | his will at ail, but wholly on the will of the 
is not a Cungregationalist at all, and never has) fjrs¢ church in Norwalk. The pastor of a con- 
b.en. Ona this point his words are, 





| sociated charch must be, ez officio, a member of 
" Ke heart — on an I ee &| the Association ; for it is only through his mem- 
resbyteriau, for I was bred, licensed, and ordain- | -— . + 6t : P 
ed in the Presbyterian church. I have not thought | bership in the ee on bis church, 
its polity inconsistent with that of old, true Conso- | (under that constitution,) can arraign him for 
ciated Congregationalism, or very far removed | trial before a council of neighbor churches. If 


from it’ * * ‘I never saw any reason why a! Dr, Hall really deeircs on the whole to withdraw 
Presbyterian should notebecome a Cengregational- 


ist of the old Connecticut school; nor why a Con- | from the Asscciation of Fairfield West, he com 
gregationalist might not in good conscience become choose between two methods. Either he must 
a Presbyterian when Providence seemed to point | resign his office in the First chureh in Norwalk ; 
out such a course as expedient.’ |or he must persuade that church to disown the 
Dr. Hall then, bred, licensed, and ordained a| Saybrook Platform, and to fall back on that 
Presbyterian, has always supposed that the Pres-| simple and “ancient” Congregationalism on 
byterian polity, and that of “ old, true, Conso- which it stood from 1653 to 1708. And we can 
ciated Congregationaliem,” were very much the | assure him that such a withdrawal of his church 
same thing. And by the Presbyterian polity he | from the Conavciation will not impair at all the 
means not the uncertain, flexible, semi-Congre- | standing of the church, or the reputation of ite 
gational polity which prevails so widely in the| pastor in respect to orthodoxy and official 
New School connection, but the old, true, rigid fidelity. 
polity of the body to which Dr. Hewit has join-| Jil. Dr. Hall’s position in relation to the 
ed himself. It is proper to ask then, What is |General Association of Connecticut, does not 
that “ Presbyterian polity ”? promise much for his peaceablenees, or for his 
1. What is it in respect to the constitution peece of mind, in case he becomes a Presbyterian 
and internal administration of a particular or| again. The most necersary virtue in a Presby- 
parochial church? Presbyterianism permite the | terian—the virtue without which the system 
congregation to nominate to the presbytery the | must needs be “ disjointed, capricious, and irre- 


man whom it would have for ita pastor, and to 
elect a board of elders; and in such exercise of 
the right of suffrage, the power of the congre- 
gation over its own government and discipline 
exhauste itself. All church censures, all admis- 
sions to communion, all dismissions from the 
membership of that congregation to any other, 
are in the control of the session without any 
reference to the brotherhood. The elders, being 
elected for life, are not at all responsible to the 
congregation, as every elected fanctionary in | 
the State is responsible to his constituency | 
through his dependence on their favor for a re-| 
election. Nor can the congregation which finds | 
itself under the yoke of an unacceptable board | 
of elders, relieve itself by electing additional 
elders to out-vote and control the old incum- 
bents, for the congregation can bold no meeting 
for the election of elders, unless first summoned 
thereunto by the session iteelf. 

Oar readers know well enough what Congre- 
gationalism is in this respect. They know that 
in the administration of discipline, and in the 
entire government of a church, according to 
the Congregational polity, nothing can be done 
but by the vote of the brotherhood. Yet Dr. 
Hall, though be has been for twenty years or 











eponsible’—is submission to the majority in all 
classical and synodical assemblies. We cannot 
but confess, however, that Presbyterians are 
often deficient in this virtue of submission—too 
often for the credit of their system—so often 
that it is difficult to say what form of ehurch 
polity has been more prolific in echisms and 
ceparations, or in desperate and unappeaseable 
controversies. We do not mean to hint that Dr. 
Hall would be worse in this respect than other 
Presbyterians ; but we may be allowed to doubt 
whether he would bea happy and submissive 
Presbyterian, if at any timo the majority in the 
General Assembly should happen to overrule his 
opinion. 

What is the occasion of his present distress * 
Why is it that he is so grieved and so indignant? 
There is a difference of opinion between him 
and a majority of the pastors and unsettled min- 
isters of Connecticut as represented in the Gene- 
ral Association. On a certain question, he finds 
himself in a minority. The question is not 
whether the Westminster Shorter Catechism is 
orthodox, or whether its statements of certain 
leading Christian doctrines are accepted and 
held by the churches of Connecticat. On that 
point the General Association uttered itself in 


country scenery. The mind seldom wishes to| eye strained to penetrate an empty distance. 


more a pastor in Fairfield West Cone ciation, | 1850; and Dr. Hall exalted in the utterance. 


trust much to a level and insipid country. The 
inhabitants of such plains form but feeble local 
attachments with natural objects. But those 
mountain-born become so intensely attached to 
their familiar places, that when removed from 
them home-sickness becomes a disease, and preys 
upon the frame like a fever or a consumption. 

Tho seenery of the sea addresses itself to a 
different part of our being. It speaks more to 
the imagioation than to the affections, giving few- 
er objecia for analysis or examination; forever 
throwing off the eye by revolutions of form and 
changeableness, and refusing to become familiar 
in the patient and gentle ways of companionship 
that venerable forests and benignant mountains 
aseume. The sea is not a lover and friend, but 
an inepirer and austere teacher. Trees soothe 
us and comfort us by sympathy. We still stand 
in our sorrows, or yearnings, or sadness; but 
they come to us, and with ten thousand airy 
voices or melodious whieperings, and mingling 
better thoughts and faith with our fretful expe- 
rience, they sweeten the heart without washing 
away its thoughts with forgetfulness. 

Bat the sea forces life away from us. We 
stand upon ite shore as if a new life were open- 
ing upon us, and we were in the act of forget- 
ting the things that are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those which are before and beyond. 
The unobstructed distance, the far horizon line, 
on which only the eye stops, but over which the 


Yet a little while, and it has a semblance of a 
clond. It gathers substance before you, and 
erelong wells its airy proportions into the un- 
doubted form of a ship carrying every bit of sail 
that can be made to cling to the spars. 

We turn the carriage from the road; we grow 
silent and thoughtful ; we gaze and think. We 
fly away from the eye, and re? the world beyond 
the horizon ; we hover in the air over ships upon 
the equator, we outrun the Indiaman, and double 
the Horn; we dart away westward and overlook 
that garden of islands, the Pacific! If one 
speaks, the charm breaks, the fairies fly, the 
vision is gone, and we are back again! Now 
you may see that noblest of all ocean sights, for 
beauty, a full rigged ship under full sail! A 
man that can look upon that and feel nothing 
stir within him, no glow, or imagination, or 
sense of beauty, may be sure that something 
important was left oat in his making. If you 
come down here a hundred times it is never 
‘twicealike. Diversity isendless. Its population 
of saile changes; every change of wind 
every mood of the atmosphere, every mu- 
tation of clouds, every changing hour of the eun, 
give new aspects. It arouses in you an idea of 
infinity. As you look, the serene ocean of ether, 
and the tremulous ocean of water, both, and 
alike, give inspirations. You forget; you let go 
of care ; you drop sorrows ; ail threads of thought 
snap in the loom, and the shuttle carrics a new 


imagination bounds, and then first perceives | yarn, and the fabric stretches out a new pattern 
plainly where the eye grows dim; the restless | God’s truths, that came near to fading out among 
change, the sense of endless creative power, the | the clang of men and the fictions of the real, 


daily and sometimes hourly change of counte-| gain form hd power. 
nance, that makes you think that the ocean | more real than the substantial. 
revolves deep experiences in ita bosom, and | so wild and extravagant as human life 
reveals distinctly upon ite mutable face, ex- | 60 eweet as flying away from it. 


The Invisible grows 
Nothing seems 
Nothing 
The soul hears 


presscons of its peace, or sorrow, or joy, or| iteelf called from the other world. Nor does it 
struggle, and rage, or victory and joyfulness | require that supremest architect, the imagination, 


again; these are phenomena that excite us 


, | to fashion forth the illustrious gate and the 


and carry us away from life, away from hack. | blessed city ; not, if your ride be at evening, and 


neyed experiences. We come back to life as i 


from a yoyage, and familiar things have grown | multitudinous clouds. 


strange 


A frequent and favorite ride, with us, is to Fort 
It lies in part along the Long Island | tience is gone. The woes and frets of life are 


Hamilton. 


f| the sun sets enthroned among high piled and 
Then the eye beholds 
things unutterable to the tongue. 

How restful is all this! Irritableness and impa- 


side of New York Bay and the Narrows, and | not, when we have such wings, hard to be borne, 
terminates a little beyond the Fort, where be-| To live for the things which occupy God; to 
tween the dim sand-points of Coney Island on | lift up our fellow-men, through all tho round of 
the lefc, and the Hook on the right, the ocean | human infirmities ; to build the substantial foun- 


etretches out itself. 


dations of life, to enrich the conditions of so- 


it isan autumnal day ; the leaves are changed | ciety, to inspire better thoughts, to fashion a 
but not fallen. The air is mild and genial. The | nobler character, to etand with Gospol trumpet 


carriage stands at the door; the mother is ready 
the friends are waiting, and Charley paws im 
patiently. 


, | and banner, and eee floating toward it troops of 
-| regenerated men, who, ere long, shall throng 


Away we go rattling over the noisy | about our Lord, the Christ of God. These seem, 


pavement, enduring rather than enjoying, till we| then, neither unsubstantial ambitions nor im- 


reach the toll-gate. This passed, the fresh sea} practicable works. 


Nothing seems #0 real as 


smell comes across the Bay, and we look out| that which God gives the soul power to do upon 
upon heaps of sea-weed on our right, odorous | the soul. 


seems never to have been aware of any great 
difference between what he regards as the true | 
Congregationalism, and that Presbyterian poli- | 
ty under which the brotherhood never vote ex- 
cept in the election of elders to rale over them. 


The question is not whether certain opinions 
which have been imputed to Dr. Bushnell as de- 
duced from his bock entitled “ God in Christ,” 
are erroneous and dangerous. On that point, 
the unanimous utterance of the General Associa- 


In a Methodist congregation, the preacher in | tion in 1850, and again in 1853, is in full agree- 
charge appoints a committee of brethren for the | ment with Dr. Hall's opinion. The question is 
trial of any person complained of as scandalous, | not whether those erroneous opinions are fairly 
and gives sentence according to their verdict.|and reasonably imputed to Dr. Bushnell. On 
Bat in a strictly Presbyterian congregation, the | that point, the Goneral Association, careful not 
whole duty of the brotherhood, after the elec-| to usurp a judicial power which does not belong 
tion of elders, is summed up in submission to | to it, has steadily refused to say either yea or 
their epiritual superiors. It is high time for Dr. | nay. The question is not whether the final 
Hali to be aware of this grand differences be-| resolution ot the General Association in 1853 
ee - — which he bas so long re- ye the mags gn Rs car — the 
garded as almost identical. ssociation of which Dr. Bushnell is a mem- 
2. What is the Presbyterian polity in respect| ber, was heterodox, or implied a sympathy 
to the relations of particular or local churches | with heresy. Dr. Hall himself assisted in draw- 
to each other? Presbyterianism wholly denies | ing up that resolution ; and he voted for it, as 
that a particular congregation with its bench of | did everybody elee in the Association. The 
elders is a church at all, or anything more than | question is simply this. After the resolution 
@ distinct part or fraction of the Church. It| just referred to had boen unanimously adopted, 
does not admit that the presbytery, or the body | with the understanding on all sides that the 
per “ayn and governed by the classical as- ge ao pag a pamng ~ ay pe of 
sembly, is constituted by the voluntary confeder- | the members gone home, Dr. Hall, having 
ation of particular congregations originally in- ‘hada night for reflection, came to the conclusion 
dependent. According to that theory, the pres- that though the reeolution was well enough 80 
bytery is as far from being a confederation of far as it went, the General Association ought to 
ag a arse as the State of New York | do something more. He = moved two 
is from being a confederation of counties or | resolutions which were in cff:ct a mandate to 
townships. In this reepect the theory is like | the Hartford Central Association, directing them 
that of diocesan epircop soy. The presbytery in | what to do in regard to one of their own mem- 
the one case—the diocese in the other—divides | bers—a mandate which the General Association 
_— om — or local congregations, just | was not a org e" * 7 —o was 
as the State divides ite territory into counties. | immediately laid on the table, for the reason 
The presbytery delegates to’one of ite members | that the subject had already been disposed of, and 
the special supcrintendance and instruction of a | that many had gone home who would reasonably 
particolar congregation, at the request of that | complain if the discussion should be renewed in 
congregation : Just as the bishop of the diocese ap: | their absence. Against this disposal of his mo- 
points one of his presbyters to the rectorship ofa) tion Dr. Hall protested ; and whether his motion 
particular parish at the request of the parish. In | ought to have been laid on the table, is the ques- 
brief, ace ording to the Presbyterian polity, the pae-| tion on which he finds himself in a decided 
tor whojguides and teachesa particular church, de- | minority. ’ ’ se 
_ ve eee from Christ, not through that We will not say that m is sae the minority, 
church but through the presbytery only. Accord-|®mong the pastors and unsettled ministers of 
ing to that polity then, the pastor must needs bein | Connecticut, on another question, namely, whe- 














connection with a presbytery, or with some anal- 
ogous body, in order to bo a minister at all. The 
particular church, not being really a church, has 
in iteelf no power of ordination. It may choose 


and installed” by some exterior and superior 
power. 


We need not inform our readers that on this! 


gationaliem does not exist in rynodical or classi- | 
cal assemblics—in Associations, General or Par- 
ticular, or in Consociations. It tolerates these 
things ; it makes use of them for some purpos:e ; | 


ther Dr. Bushnell really holds the erroneous 
dogmas which have been imputed to him. Bat 
on that question of fact, the General Association 
has never voted, and has no right to vote. We 


and calla man to be its pastor, but he cannot | think it likely that if the assembled clergy of 
become its pastor, till he has been » ened 


Conn. could be brought to a vote on that question, 
either after atrial or without a trial, Dr. Hall 


| would be found in the minority. ‘There is much 


reason to think that Dr. Bushnell does not hold 


point the Congregational polity is essentially the heretical dogmas which many interpreters of 
anlike that which Dr. Hall admires. Congre- | his writings have charged against him. He 


himself—a man never suspected of disingenu- 
ousness, or of fear in the utterance of his opin- 
ions, denies that he holds those dogmas. The 
brethren of his Association, while they unani-, 


in ita peculiar and not disagreeable way.| But the tide that came down with us is re- 
The bay is specked with eails. Staten Island| turning. Ship: that dashed out toward the cea 
stands boldly up on the far side, a noble frame to | are slowly coming up to their anchor, and swing- 
so beautiful a picture as New York Bay. ing around toward the city. Let us return, for 
The wheels roll softly over the smooth causeway | we have flowers to gather along the banks, and 
till we enter the street of Gowanus, when again | crimson leaves, and branches of cedar, clustered 
we qaake and shake for a long mile over execrable | full of pale blue berries, and creeping strawberry 
pavements, poorly laid at first, and through daily | vines. We must clamber down, too, to the rocks, 
use, grown daily worse. For, oh my friends, this | and let the water lick our feet ; and gather a few 
is death’sbigh-way. Here, through almost every | choice shelle, which the children, at least, will 
hour of the day he holds his black processions | think pretty. 
toGreenwood. And now we reach the corner| Slowly, and reluctantly, we travel homeward. 
which leads to the Euneral Gate; thisis the corner | We approach that sweet and restful ground of 
guarded with oysters,liquor and cakes, on oneside, | Greenwood. We fain would draw neer and 
aod a thriving marble-cutting, monument-mak- | enter in. We have sacred rights there, and an- 
ing businese, on the other. It is quite American. | ticipstions of our own bodies slumbering there. 
One reflects with peculiar emotions upon these | That which we have committed in its mortal 
happy vational conjanctions ef dissipation, com- to the earth, God will guard with sacred 
merce, and death-rest. Bak after all, is not this! vigilance till the Tix comes. All the trees, 





but they are not it, nor are they of it. Congre- mously reject those dogmas, deny that they ain 
gationalism exists, full and complete, wherever find any sufficient reason for laying them to his 
Congregational churches exist, holding commun- | charge. And in the church of which he hfs 
ion with each other. The pastor or presiding | been for twenty years the pastor, not one person 
elder of a Congregational church bocomes such jean be found to assume the responsibility of 
by the action of the church itself, the presence | being his accuser. Nor has any church under- 
and approbation of neighbor churches being es- taken to call that church to account for its ne- 
ental not to the validity but to the regularity glect of discipline. Probably Dr. Hall's distress 
0 the transaction ; and because he is pastor, he | arives from the conviction that on this question 
is of course &@ minis‘er of the Gospel in fall and | he is in a minority. But it should be remem- 
ene phen’ —e. ia a church in| bered that this tn ; not a _— of 7 
al and regular ing. e church is re-| trine, but a question of fact. All the materi 
sponsible to other churches, and to the Christian questions ol dootsine have been issued again and 
commonwealth at large, for his character. He again, and have been decided, unanimously, as 
is therefore reeponsible to the church ; nor can | Dr. Hall would have them decided. And what 
be be sept sty ey « from cffice, but by the (sort of a Presbyterian would he be, if, on a ques- 
chureh itself. ¢ church refuses to depose tion of fact and evidence, he cannot quietly hold 
him when he ought to be deposed, then the| his own opinion, and submit to the decision of 
church iteelf is to be excluded from communion, | the majority * 

and his standing falls with that of the church’ 1V. So far is Dr. Hall from submitting meekly 











himeelf with the inward assurance that it is bet- 
ter to be right than to be with the majority. 
Bat this is not enough for him. He must needs 
relieve himself by uttering such words as these. 

‘The apostasy of numbers of ministers in Con- 
nectieut, and of one in one of the chief seats at 
Andover, eeems to me not near so ill an omen, as 
the indiff-rence which prevails amoog oar ministers 
who profess to hold fast evangelical trath, and yet 
persist in embracing these heresies in the fellow- 
ship of our churches. We can meet the open ad- 
versaries of the truth. We can tear the veil from 
the face of the hypocrite; but alas, what can we 
do when those who are set for the defense of the 
truth rise up almoet in a mass and declare those 
enemies and hypocrites good pious people who 
onght not to be molested, simply because they 
bave denied the Lord that bonght them.’ 

It is not difficult to frame an excuse for any 
violence of language into which Dr. Hall may be 
hurried by his feelings coneorning Dr. Bushnell. 
After more than three years of intense study 
and activity «gainst that supposed denier of the 
faith—after all the feeling to which he and his 
aasociates have stimulated each other in the 
great work which has been tacking them—after 
having so long associate] bis abhorrence of the 
new and dreadful heresy with his most reli- 
gious thoughts and emotions—some violence of 
language concerning Dr. Bushnell, is no more 
than what might be expected, considering the 
infirmity of human nature. And indeed from 
the firet we have found it easy to maintain the 
largest charity for those who, as wo think, have 
misinterpreted Dr. Bashnell, and have therefore 
misjudged him. But Dr. Hall is not content 
with denouncing the pastor of the North Church 
in Hartford as an “ enemy of the cross of Christ.” 
His anathemas take a widerrangs. They ought 
to be noted and rebuked. 

Tie apostasy of Numbers of ministers in Con- 
necticul! yes, apostasy is the word. And that 
word is applied not to De. Bushnell only,—nor 
to the two or three if there are so many (we have 
never heard of one) whose views and modes of 
expression are generally coincident with his— 
but to @ numerous company of ministers in Con 
necticut. 

The arostasy of one in one of the chief seats at 
Andover, Thus itis that Dr. Hall of Norwalk, 
jends himeelf, in the blindness of his present ex- 
citement, to the outcry against Professor Park. 
That professor holds and teaches simply the 
Hopkinsianism which his father taught bim. 
One member of the Board of Trustees—who vo 
ted against the appointment of a Hopkinsian 
professor forty-five years ago—has remonstrated. 
The Trustees, rerponsible for Prof. Park, are 
among the safer and most trusted of the “ Or- 
thodox” clergy and laity in eastern Massachu- 
setts. They bave looked into the matter, and 
they are satisfied. Not to mention the lay mem- 
bers of the Board they are such men as the late 
Dr. Justin Edwards, the venerable Dr. Brown 
Emereon, Dr. Dimmick, Dr. Jackson, and Dr. 
Sweeteer. These are the men whom Dr. Hall 
charges with upholding an apostate in the 
chair of theology at Andover. But besides, 
there isa Board of Visitors, appoiated for the 
very purpose of watching the Trustees, and 
guarding against their error of judgment or 
their possible delinquency. Who are the Visi- 
ters t “ Rey. Richard S. Storrs D.D., Rev. Mark 
Hopkins D D., Hon. Samuel H. Walley.” No 
APOSTATE Can sit in the chair of theology there 
but with their connivance. These men are with- 
in the sweep of Dr. Hall's anathema. 

Ministers who profess to hold fast evangelical 
truth, and yet persist in embracing these heresies in 
the fellowship of our churches! Dr. Hall and his 
associates differ from some other ministers on 
the question whether a certain minister whom 
they charge with holding certain heretical dog- 
mas is so chargeable. Does he mean to de- 
nounce them as if they believed that to be a 
fact which they deny to be a fact ? 

Those who are set for the defense of the truth 
rise up and declare these enemies and hypocrites 
good people, who ought not to be molested simply 
because they have denied the Lord who bought them! 
Hear! Dr. Porter and the rest of Hartford Cen- 
tral Association! Hear! Dr. Linsley and the 
minority of Fairfield West! Hear! all ye who 
are not convinced that “ numbers of ministers in 
Connecticat, and one in one of the chief seats at 
Andover,” ought to be expelled from the fellow- 
ship of our churches. Do ye hold that they 
who “have denied the Lord that bought them,” 
are nevertheless “ good pious people who ought 
not to be molested !” 

If Dr. Hall's letter to Dr. Hewit is to be taken 
as a specimen of the movement for presbyterian- 
izing the churches of Connecticut, the movo- 
ment cannot but become a failure. For the sake 
of the writer, we are most heartily sorry that he 
was betrayed by temptation into the folly of 
writing a letter so unworthy of his position and 
of his well-earned reputation, and then into the 
etill greater folly of committing it to the press 
and giving it an indefiaite circulation. We 
know him, and respect him, for a far better man, 
every way, than this unfortunate passage of his 
life would seem to make him. 

Sas tliat 
* DENOMINATIONS” —THBIR MUTUAL RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. 


The “ Reformed Presbyterian Church” is one of 
the minor and more narrowly exclusive among 
the many sects which have been produced by 
the resistless tendency of Presbyterianism to 
schism and separation. In common with many 
other sects of the same sort, it has a stringent 
rule or tradition against singing anything in 
public or private worship, save Rouse’s version 
of the Pealme,—the version commonly found at 
the end of a Scotch Bible. The Rev. David 
Kennedy, & minister in that body, was placed 
under censure, not long ago, for the offense of 
violating this rule. He has now been received 
into eonnection with the Old School Presbyte 
rian Church by the Presbytery of Ohio, in con- 
temp’ of the censure which had been regularly 
pronounced againet him by what our Prosbyte- 
rian friends generally, of all denominations, 
would recognise as “a court of Jesus Christ.” 

One of our contemporaries under the Old 
School Presbyterian banner, seems to feel that 
this act of the lresbytery of Ohio, receiving a 
minister from a presbytery of another church 
not only without regular credentials and dis- 
mission but known to be under censure, needs 
some apology. Accordingly it says :— 

“We are not unmindful of the courtesy due to 
other denominations of Christians, nor do we dis- 
own the claims to respect which are fairly urged 
for the judicial decisions of their ecclesiastical 
courts; but an obvious distinction is to be noticed 
between moral and merely conventional or deno- 
minational offenses. In this case there was ne 
moral offense involved ; it was only a tranegression 
of a denominational rule, and that a very ambign- 
ous one, on the subject of psalmody. It was, at 
the worst, only a constructive offense against an 
ambiguous role. But even if the rule were clear 
and the transgression palpable and direct, it would 
have been no offense according to our Presbyterian 
law and practice, but perfectly in accordance with 
both, It is the same as if an Episcopalian minis- 
ter were put under censure for praying without 
his book ; or a Methodist minister for preaching 
Calvinistic doctrine. In neither case would the 
censure be a bar to the reception of the delinquent 
into our church. In neither case would our jadi- 
catory require to review or pass any judgment 
upon the procedure of the other body, any further 
than toascertain that the thing charged was merely 
an offense against denominational rules, and not 
any moral delinquency. * * * * * * * * 


“ The claims of courtesy are not to be disparaged, 
nor, on the other hand, are they to be invariably 
admitted, since they may be set up in the face of 
reason and of right. In the present case, without 
passing any judgment on the procedure of another 
body acting under rules different from ours, we re- 
celve a minister who is charged with no act which 
our principles recognize as wrong. To do other- 
wise would make us either accessory toa 
done by our Reformed brethren, or guilty of an 
original one ourselves, since, whether Mr, Ken- 
nedy’s suspension was in accordance with their 
principlos or not, ours do not permit us to regard 
his action as a fault, and we cannot bat believe 
that the refusal of bis request for admission into 
our charch would have been too serious a sacrifice 
for us to make to the questionable claim of cour- 
tesy.” 

We must confess that as admirers of strict 
eoclesiastical order, and of a consistent adherence 








to principles, we are hardly satisfied with this 


* 


reasoning. Ag Congregationalists, heartily re- 
jocting the pretensions of all Presbyterian jaii 
catories whatever their denomination or degree, 
and recognizing no judicatory in the Church of 
Christ other than the assembled “ elders and 
brethren” of @ particular congrogation,—we 
migh* have received Mr. Kennedy had he come 
to us, (and might have concurred with others in 
recommending him to the churches,) upon apy 
adequate personal knowledge of hie gifts and 
graces and of his call to the work of the mivis- 
try. A purely Congrogational church might 
have received him to membership, might have 
elected him to office, and might hayo inducted 
him into the place of pastor with the advice and 
consent of neighboring churches, without once 
troubling themselves about the validity of any 
“censure” pronounced by a court which Christ 
has not authorized. But what would be quite 
consistent if done by Congregationalists with 
their theory of church order, may be incapable 
of defense on strictly Presbyterian princi- 
ples. 

The principle of an exclusive territorial church 
denies the possibility of two churches co-existing 
within the samo territorial limits. According 
to this theory, the true church, in whatever 
country, has no occasion to notice at all the con- 
sures or proceedings of any other pretended 
eburch. Assuming that the Oid School * Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States” is the 
true church and therefore the o:!y organization 
having church authority in this coantry, and 
that the “Reformed Presbyterian Church” is a 
merely intrusive organisation without real au- 
thority or jarisdiction in matters relating to the 
kingdom of Christ, the proceeding now in qacs- 
tion is intelligible and consistent. But euch, if 
we are rightly informed, is not the theory on 
which our Old School Presbyterian brethren 
proceed io their ecclesiastical arrangements. It 
18 not for us to show how far their theory is con- 
sistent with iteelf; but ankees we greatly misuu- 
derstand their views, the “ Reformed Prosbyte 
rian Church” is to them really a church of 
Christ ; and its kirk-eessions, presbyteries, and 
synods ure as really “courts of the [Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and have a jurisdiction as really civine, 
as if they were in regular connection with the 
General Assembly on the new basis of 1833. So 
of the “ Associate Refurmed Church.” So of all 
the other Presbyterian judicatorics in the coun- 
try—exsept perhaps those of the Cumberland 
connection, and those who bearing the stigma 
of “ New School” have been exsvinded accord- 
ingly. 

If then the Presbyteriam judicatories are of 
Divine right as “ courts of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and if ‘the Reformed Presbyterian Church” is 
really a church, with all the rights which per- 
tain to the organization known as the Old School 
Presbyterian Church,—by what authority does 
the Presbytery of Ohio set aside the consure 
pronounced by a divinely appointed judisatory 
against the Rev. David Kennedy! Oa what 
principle is it that @ censure pronounced by a 
“ Reformed Presbyterian” presbytery is any ices 
valid or binding with the Presbytery of Ohio 
than if it had been pronounced by the [ 0. 5.] 
Presbytery of New York ? 

A distinction is set up by our Presbyterian 
contemporary, ‘ between moral and merely con 
ventional or denominational « ffenses”; and we 
are left to infer that if Mr. Kennedy's cff-nse 
had becn-of a moral nature—il, for example, he 
had been censured for the sin of compelling a 
poor unfriended black man to work for him 
without wages under the stimulus of bodily fear 
—the censure inflicted by the “ Reformed” pres- 
bytery would have been respected as valid. In 
the case as it is, we are told, “there was no 
moral cffense involved”; that for which Mr 
Kennedy was censured was “only a transgres- 
sion of a denominational rule.’ But here, as 
lovers of law and order, we encounter another 
difficulty! Wecan understand that it is note 
“moral offense” for a Methodist minister to 
preach the Wesleyan doctrine of perfection ; his 
“ denominational” duty—his allegiance to the 
standards which he bas accepted and which he 
is pledged to maintain—requires him so to 
preach. An Old School Presbyterian might re- 
gard such a Methodist minister, (Dr. Bangs for 
ex.mple, or Dr. Durbin,) as a faithful preacher 
of the Gospel and every way an honest man. 
And yet if a man who has accepted the West- 
minster standards, and who bas taken upon him 
self the “denominational” obligations and re- 
sponsibilitics of a Presbyterian minister, should 
begin to preach the same doctrine of perfection 
or anything resembling it, would not our Old 
School Presbyterian friends, with unanimous 
indignatiun, pronounce him guilty of a moral 
delinquency? Would they not insist that bav- 
ing embraced # doctrine at variance with their 
“denominational” standards, the principles of 
common honesty required him to leave their 
church, and to become a Methodist, lefure begin- 
ning to preach that doctrine’ Do our Old 
School friends admit that a Methodist, while he 
continues a Methodist, has a moral right to 
preach Calvinistic doctrine? A Mothodist may 
preach Arminianism, no doubt, with a good 
conscience ; aud his Arminian version of the 
Gospel may be the power of God to salvation ; 
bat, while he rotains his connection with the 
Methodist Church, can he proach Calvinism, 
even though he believes it to be the truth of 
God, without committing a mora! offense ? 

Now one great feature in the distiactive testi- 
mony of the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church,’ 
is the singing of “ the Psalms of David in meter” 
to the exclusion of all other compositions. If 
Mr. Kennedy had arrived at tho discovery that 
something besides Rouse’s version of the Pealter 
may be used in public worship without impiety, 
was he not bound in honor and in honesty to 
dissolve his connection with that ‘ denomina- 
tion” before beginning to carry his new con- 
viction into practice? In other words, we de- 
sire to know on what principle of Old School 
Presbyterianiem, a minister can wiolate the 
known and settled order of his own “ denomina- 
tion” without moral delinquency? How can a 
“ denominational” offenee he, in the eyes of a 
candid and consistent Old School Presbyterian, 
anything lees than a moral offence * 

Mr. Kennedy has shown himself guilty of in- 
dependent thought and action, guilty of private 
jadgment, guilty therefore of insubordination, 
in the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church.” What 
cortainty can there be that he will not soon be 
guilty of the same things in the ecclesiastical 
connection into which he has now entered * 
Nothing is more likely than that the man who 
has violated the “ denominational rules” of one 
ecclesiastical body while he was bound to respect 
and obey them, will violate in the samo way the 
“denominational rules” of any other ecclesiasti- 
cal body when they kappen to come in collision 
with his private judgment. 

We throw out these hints, for the eako of put- 
ting thoughtful minds upon a new examination 
of the whole subject upon which they bear 
What are these “denominations,” in their rela- 
tion to the kingdom of Christ? What is the 
force or obligation of any “ denominational 
rule,” as related to the liberty and responsibility 
of a minister or member of Uhrist? Is the re- 
lation of a minister of the Gorpel to the stan- 
dards and rules of bis ‘“ denomination” higher, 
or lower, than his relation to the Biblo and to 
him who is Head over all things to his Church ? 
Have the judicatories, of whatever name, which 
undertake to exercise jurisdiction over particu- 
lar congregations, any authority which is to be 
regarded for one moment when it sete itself 
against the rightful liberty of Christ’s own ser- 
vante, or comes into conflict with their duty to 
him * 


OUR OUTSIDE FORM. 


For our own convenience, we have placed the 
celebrated “ Private Letter” on the fourth page. 
It seemed necessary to preservo the entire docu- 
ment as @ part of the history of the times. 

The pieces signed “ M. M.” are by one of our 
most popular lady writers, who has consented to 
become a regular contributor to our columns— 
with particular reference to the gratification and 
improvement of our juvenile friends. 





The essay by the blind lady will te read with 





Mr. W. S&S. Colton’s “ Heavenly Les- try in reference to the Year-Book now al 
published by the American Cong 


interest. 
son” is on the firet page. - ae 
Our correspondents keep us advised of affairs in this city: / 
in Canada, Panama, lowa, &o. “ After not a little patience in the Commit) 
in Canada, Pana | the anbject of the Year-Book, under a | 
form, it will be seen that the difficnities are at 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. | fairly overcome, and a position full of “ = 


| realized fur that publication. We are not a 


gregational U 


Messrs. Eprrons :—! chanced to be edified | 


pleased to see that its excellent editor has to, 
nowledge the ‘ prompt assistance which the , 


beyond expression, on Thavksgiving day, in at- tors render by their communications and er ze ; 
tending on the ministry of the venerable pastor | tions.’ The value we attach to the Year-Book |, ' 
of the Fifth Presbyterian church in Connecticut. | such, that, in our opinion, had the Union done ; 
The burd f hie di ree seemed to be an as-| thing besides calling it into existence, and susta 
o are Oe . : : .d it from year to year, it would have perfory 
eoult upon Congregationaliam in general; dar- 4 pirvice to the churches which would have ; 
ing which some big guns were aimed at your | (han justified its formation.” 
paper, in return, no doubt, for your late remarks) Th» same paper adds a practical sugges 
on @ certain private letter. | regard to the method of occupying a por 
The fine weather, and the associations pecu-| time at such meotings, which is not inap, 
liar to the day, were fitted to excite in Christian this aountry : 
people a high degree of amiability, regardless of| «The second thing would be, a wh ve 
reverses; but our distinguished divine did not set apart fur social intercourse, somewhat afier ; 
: : : Con-| manner of the Evangelical Allianc: On t 
oo 7” yield ” these kindly inflaences. " 4 Union occasions, notwithstanding their » 
sidering the ecclesiastical relations be sustained |». .ra) character, there is of neces>'ty 
fur forty years, | confess it surprised me # little lack of personal intercourse; whereas t! , 
to hear that the “faith once delivered to the | constanily * pny the forming of new fri 
” : _.| Ships as well as the cementrg cf old on 
eaints,” as interpreted by the Reformers of the the matter stands, however, now, it isalmosta 
seventeenth century, is now only to be found i0 | ji. and no provision is made fot 
the bosom of the Presbyterian Charch —Oid | ence. 
School. 


ca 


ag 


this socla 
It strikes us, that if, instead of the se 
there were to be a whole evening for th! 


. : concladed with an hour of devotion, it would « 
The preacher began by arguing the impor- highly iepertent ende—aay, we would go { 


tance, and expressing bis admiration of creeds. and, at a proper time of the night, call the 
He affirmed the impossibility of making a creed | membership, as is daily done in some of our p 
of Christianity in general; a proper creed re-| University classes, and in some other gathe: 
: . : when every man would stand up in answer 
garde not only what is believed, but also the) | As it ix. the assembly meets and ; 
things to be done, including both faith and 0>¢- | one-half not even knowing the names, muci 
dience ; and the order of worship and the ordi-| the persons of the other. A few of the ok 
pances come under the comprehensive term of | re conspicuons men are known, but 
. : } he | Temain in obecurity. As the reds cf 
obedience. It is as necessary hes regulate the better, we take the liberty of throwing t 
order of worship, a3 to have faith. And he ex-) before the public, since it is not imp 
preased his present delight in the contemplation | the Committee, with its officers, may 
of a powerful and “ well digested” government subject worthy of their serious consider 
> rec ati >The nde- 
Congregationalism he den vanced a8 @ nonde Sasitan ob Minne Pacssrrs 
script. Nobody can tell what it is, or is not.| 0011. sine perhaps Gfiese, a visitor « 
[t is one thing to-day, and quite another to m T| secertained that there were «1 
row—it hus all the colors of “marbled paper, 
and embraces under the common name all doc- nearly one-half were Presbyteriar 
trines, true and “ fulse”—is without any “ book,” | General Assembly Presbyterians ot 
and has no fixed principles; and awails ite ditto ofthe New School, Cumberland | 
swiftly approaching doom! He confessed that Reformed Presbyterians, Associate | 
he had at some time thought it was subject to, Associate Reformed Presbyterians, Fic: 
law—but he had discovered his mietake. The} rians, and some of them subdivided 
Saybrook Piatform—that invetrument of godly | ganizations of Presbyteries and Syn 
order and souad doctrine—is in ruins! It was| 20% co operate together in their lab r 
openly and utterly repudiated aty Waterbury, | cause of Clirist. Among all thee: 
. “ae . +. } z.! ] , } + ’ le 
and ignominiously kicked out «f doors. The|° d School was them decid lly in t 
deed is done! and gluried in! And it is not to aud we presume it has covtinved t 
Hkkn y ' eecretic . 
be suffered that there should be no church and pt aa — of accretion P wh 
no minister in the State of Connecticut to rebel | * 89% "Pe faster It grows. ork. 
. 9 : : ‘ -,» | Synod in that region has obtained the 
against and resist this outrage! He fuirly wre we 
“ 2 . the Washington College, much to the disra 
groaned because nobody is excited about it, but} ‘ sles sfes 
. ‘ . , | tion of all the kindred sects, who had | 
all seem willing that this bulwark of the saints, . 
years recognized it as @ sort of common ir 
should be thus cast out and trodden underfoot. | . . : 
T : of all the Presbyterian churches theresb 
; he case, as the preacher stated it, is @ very) 404 more recently, another 0. 8. Bynod has « 
distressing one to be Sure, quite beyond ™Y| menced measures for obtaining possession of 
power to reproduce. This wicked stupor is & | freon College also, an institution of like chara 
terrible sugary of evil to the churches ; and the | and standing ; a step which the minor “ bran: 
speaker predicted that he should live, and many | wii] probably find themselves impotent to ‘ 
of his hearers would live, to witness a resistless | if the rynod chooses to press its echen 
“ deluge of heresy sweep over our State” ! | newspaper of the “ Associate Reformed” Pres 
No written words can do justice to the pro-| terians, romarks with some asperity 
phetic vehemence of the preacher at this period.; “The movement in favor of an ecclesia: 
One could not but accept the thunder of his voice | supervision of Jefferson College is cbaracteri: 
as fit prelude of an awful destruction. As he} After th> college bas been endowed by resour 
. drawo fom different churches, it is jost the time 
foretold a roaring tempost and a terrible flood, | to pnt their affectionate arms aronnd it, and te) 
one’s thoughts irresistibly reverted to Noah and| it uader their fostering care 
Ararat, with intense longings for a New Ark. 
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of out fifteen distinct dencmina: 


i 


Who can give Ds a 
| copy of MeCalla on Cleansing the Sanctuargj 

, : : ee would like to see if it has anything on the Tin: 
The preacher's eloyueinve reached ties engendered by a split of denominat 
nating point when he adveried ¢, ue fact that) aorandizement. If it has, it may be of use ont 
the only man who had dared to deplore and re-| of the Presbytery and Synod of Philadelphia 

sist this torrent of ruin, this utter subversion of | yet we believe, - ments have been laid ¢ 

all government, was held up to public ridicule | © a? Pe cee Em 

by those who are called ministers. He com- 

i 0 inst Episco-| .. 
plaingd that you make no war again Sth | son ccenmitied by thea Whe endertehe ton 
palians, and no special fight for infant baptism | yt ntal oreaniz iin diline tne : 

. en presoy e 1100 . y . 
In truth, I believe your people don’t like much | straised to scoede from the Presbs 
preaching, or many books on these topics, and] pecouse all the sec ding bodies ar 
they particularly object (in his vicinity) to be- | ization inc apable of uniting toget 
ing scolded regularly when they go to an Epis-| mon defense against encroachments a: 
copal or Baptist service in the evening. tions of the overshadowing ledy. It is 

Again he exclaimed, ‘‘ What is Congregation-| these churches only need to leay 


cul mi- | 


The case shows in a striking light the n 


ria 





aliem *” and replied, ‘No mancan tell. It is | govern one another, and let each 

not power. Power? Power! thatterm is odi-| govern itself, and be content t 

ous! There isa popular notion, that the ma- | its own in its own way, and they v 

jority govern ; but who governs the majorfty ?” | once a circle of orthodox Congr: 

He could not admit the idea of freedom, where | #»d would stand together against 

the will of the majority is Law; and declared it! *gonism, without freling embary 

a terrible hardship, that, in a company of fifty | O‘ber's peculisrities. The fia ally 

men banded together for the benefit of all, thirty |" mir mix; and if reduced t 

or forty of the number should rule the whole, | ™°“ct'rs -. macieidaal ol -_ ial 

“There is no liberty or security under euch a sensing ergetaties a vay ae aap Beard 
. . . united body, united by their love for the 

government.” He had tried it and found it eo. | q 


. P ae ject as indissolubly as is the body of 
s sb Sk }° a ‘ere 
peaking of the Tract Society, and other al churches in New or Old England 


voluntary societies, he remarked, that Dr. Mil-| 
nor was a good man, and a personal friend of | 
‘bis—and his memory sacred. But he was an 
Episcopalian, and his book is published by the | 
Tract Society, with the approval of Congrega- 


Another illustration of the evils « 
policy may be found in the case stat 
number of the Presby/erian, of the 
church of Kensington, Philade)pbi 
just been “ received under the « 


tionalists, and “may be seen on nearly all our| Presbytery 
tables!” And here again the preacher's voice! « The congregation of the secces! 
was raised to its highest pitch, when he ex-! plying for admission to the Presb) 
claimed, “Is this the way we are to teach our | OYer two hundred communicants . 
children to adhere to the church of their Fath- aacine Be = + howe wa ty oe Fe 
ers?” time was regarded by members of t 
At length he turned with manifest delight to| one of ute bee hes. Since that 
his new love. Here is found the beet digested ay d ep “ s — oe 
and matured church literature extant; all the | saan it -- week ham the ee 
seeds of permanency—all the needfal apparatus | Presbytery, became ind 
for the instruction and edifivation of everybody, | for atime. The congregation, du 
and for the administration of all charities. In| OK out a charter, and changed its 1 
- a which it now bears, and which, indee« 
charge of this government,—Home and Foreign designation. 
Missions, Tract Societies, Unione, Church Build-| ‘In November, 1846, the congregation 
ing Funds, and all other benevolent institutions, |‘, 4nd was taken under the care of the 
are perfectly safe; and he added significantly, | aay ie - od — a -— 
“T have always thought 80.” ! and unit 4 with the Assoc ate pi ( 
Finally, he boldly congratulated himself and| ry of Philadelphia, Recently t 
his people, that they “now had room for good | declined the jurisdiction of t! 
works.” He seemed also to think his govern-| nytery, and new coche eda:lasics 
ment strong enongh at last, to “ restrain our| Such is the history 
children and youth” from the wicked practice | 1868, we hich should bx 
of running away on weck-day and Sabbath eve. | ao Se Se —— ie 
nings to Episcopal and Baptist meetings—whicb ment Sennen, aoe Be. Sean 
, - “ two litigating parties each contendir 
irregularity he gravely affirmed to be the rpecial itable “ First Secession Presbrt 
sin of the people of ——! He declared his con-| — m om yor yeast 
fidence in the views then and there uttered, and | nsec . ~. wd one . 
avowed, with characteristic firmnere, his readi-| “ee ‘hed est yea “gs 
ness to “stand up” and defend them a caamhenmnes domaine * 
Sesh Gentienee @itees tees , yvatset to assnme the resp os bility 
’ . agre account| ment, relying on God and their 
of a very spicy entertainment I shared uninvi-| character and success. 
ted. It was no “ private” affair, however, and it| — 
happoned that I was not the only traant pres-| Tar Wapensss —Extrac 
ent. For want of clergy, the Congregationalists | Jaly 27, 1553, written by one 
of our town all adjourned their public thanke- | #flirmed 
giving services this year; and of about one hun-| ,," 1 ®#™ jast come from the valle) 
dred and fifty soule, more or less, who were pres- | = a po lca sted ' . 
ent, I knew butone whodid not belong to our party. | ble to others, 1 have been every® 
I know several of our friends who curvived the| 9 old acquaintance, as a mes 
occasion, and sre true to their colors; but there | ChUrches, chapels, houses, all ar 
is war in the East, thia side of Turkey, and a So aa, Os 


' j 
eh ast, 
pend 


when |, with brothers De Jers 


vigorous Pope, outside of Rome, and you may 
avoid neither one nor the other. Pray, tell ue, | 
What is Congregationaliem ' and who will build 
us a good ark? | 

[have the honor to be, by appointment, 


A Commirres or Inquiry, 
Coxnecricut, Noy. 26, 1853, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. | 


Enouisn Conorraationat Union —A few itoms | « 


in the proceedings of this body at its late meeting, | 
in addition to the account given by our correspond- | 
ent, seem worthy of notice. The committee of 
publication in their report make the following | 
statement concerning that important publication, | 
the Congregational Year-Book : 


“Encouraged by the past success of the Year- 
Book, the Committee ventured on a larger edition 
for the present year; and they are happy to re- | 
port that 1,000 copies more have been disposed of | 
this year than in the year previous. The edition is | 
not exhausted, and the Committee earnestly hope | 
that members whose series are not complete, or 
who have never purchased the book hitherto, will 
supply themselves with copies forthwith, or they 
may be too late. They venture also to express 
their opinion that 4,500 copies is but a smal! pum- 
ber to be sold among 2,000 churches, with their 
ten thousands of members. 

“The Tracts are in occasional demand: the 
speech of the Rev, Charles Beecher, of America, 
at the Annual Meeting, has been added to their 
number, and is entitled the ‘ Mission of Congrega- 
tionalism.’ It is especially commended to the no- 
tice of the members, as worthy their thoughtful 
perusal], and their best efforts for its circulation.“ 


On which the British Banner effers a word of 
comment which may be worthy of a thought from 








Congregational ministers and others in this coun- 


banished from Piedmont | 

and his grace to the poor c! 

have been begged, and 

thither as soon as possi! and f 
some months; and the 4 

Conld you not come and take | 

us? The churches of tho vac) 
Italy, too, is on the stir; Pi , & 
as you well know. (Professor Malan, ¢ 
has just been sent there by the ta! 
other places are sceking the 

from the threefold slavery of the P 





vil. 

“ Eighty persons at Turin, e: 
above, have been turned quite rece! 
kingdom of darkness to that of light, 
to Jesus Christ, and have been re 
Waldensian Church at Torin. Let @ 
his enemies will be scattered, and th 
him will flee before him.” 

Sovrnern Aip Soctery.—A Soci " 
title, has been formed in the city of New 3 
the purpose of assisting in evangelizing | 
The Society is under the influence of | 
School brethren, jadging from its ¢! 
designed to supplement the inactivity at 0 
of the “ American Home Missiwnary > 
action of the last New Schoo! Assembiy bo"! 
ably led to this organization, as a com) ' 
for the abolition measures then adoptec. ** 
are undoubtedly a great many benevolent v 
at the North, who will cheerfully co ope!* “1 
any plans for aiding the South, which my °° 
ceptable to that section of the Union, OF’ 
branch of the Church has happily an orgs0'2 
of its own, which acts in harmony with all sec? 
of country. 

Their address closes with a strong caveat © 
even the suspicion of Abolitionism, prom", 
to meddle for or against Slavery, and comme” 
their enterprise to God and man. Whetber 0” 
this Society aims at propagating New Sc hea! 
ciples at the South, remains to be seen. We bi 
no accusations. — Presb, Meg. 


ConorecaTionat Cavrcu 
—Certain individuals have ; 
fice in Twentieth street, | 
Avenues, beret fore occup 
street Presbyterian Church, 
ganization of a new Congre; 
By an arrangé ment with ti 
the purchasers ill have aj 
at once. Preaching may kx 
path evening until Febroar 
society will obiain complet 
will commence at balf-past 


Monson Acapemy —The ' 
during the year bas been | 
tendance for the year 47 
aiso that there has been, du 
much of the time the pas 
state of religion in the sch« 
the catalogue of « s mi cer 
be held at the next ansive 
jo July, at which tho former 
the school are iavited to | 
Storrs, Jr, is expected to dk 
occasion. 
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the benefit of his instruction 
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and «ffered prayer 
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